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SCENES  AT  THE  FAIR.  |  tion.      Words  are  but  feeble  to  describe 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  of  the  i  the  beauty  of    this  body  of    water,    with 

recent  World's    Fair    Exhibition  was  to  j  its  surroundings.    On  either  side  are  the 

be  obtained  from   the  balcony  below  the  '  Liberal  Arts  and  Agricultural  Buildings, 


r. 


(.RAM)  liASIN  OK  TIIK  IXJl'ltT  O?    IIONUK 

great  bronze  dome  of  the  Administration 
Building,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
Grand  Basin  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  of 
which    we  herewitii    present  an    illustra- 


extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
lagoon.  The  Peristyle,  which  also  fronts 
upon  this  lake,  forms  the  imposing  water 
entrance  to    the    Fair.      It    extends  fr 


from 
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the'Casino  to  the  Music  Hall,  and  with 
its  Grecian  architecture  forms  a  most 
attractive  picture.  Above  the  stately 
columns  which  rise  from  near  the  water's 
edge,  a  broad  promenade  stretches  along 
the  top  of  the  Peristyle,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  eighty-five  heroic-propor- 
tioned allegorical  figures. 

Adjoining  this  bodj'  of  water,  is  also 
to  be  seen  the  beautiful  Columbian 
Fountain,  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
tions of  the  Fair,  which  has  been  called 
by  some  the    "enchanted    dream."      The 


by  young  men  as  out-riders,  represent 
Modern  Commerce.  They  precede  the 
barge,  and  form  a  circle  around  it. 
The  base  of  the  fountain  is  circular  in 
design,  being  one  hundred  and  fift}' 
feet  in  diameter,  and  flanked  on  each 
side  by  columns  fift}'  feet  high,  which 
are  surmounted  by  eagles.  On  each 
side  are  situated  electric  fountains, 
which  throw  streams  of  water  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  in  whose  falling 
drops  may  be  seen  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow.      Electric    lights    of    all    colors 


IN  TOE  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING. 


fountain  represents  the  Apotheosis  of 
Modern  Liberty.  The  central  elevated 
figure  represents  Columbia,  while  at 
the  head  of  the  barge  is  represented 
Fame,  with  a  trumpet  in  her  hand,  and 
at  the  back,  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
scythe,  is  seen  Father  Time.  The  barge 
itself  is  represented  as  being  propelled 
by  eight  standing  figures,  representing 
on  one  side  the  Arts,  and  on  the  other 
Science,  Industry,  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce.       Eight       sea-horses,       mounted 


at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  make  the 
fountain  appear  at  night  like  some 
fairy  fountain. 

We  also  present  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  Horticultural  Building,  wherein 
the  fruits  and  products  of  the  garden  are 
exhibited  in  great  profusion.  Ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  with  various  fruit  trees, 
vines,  etc.,  are  here  found  in  abundance, 
and  the  rich  yields  of  almost  every  clime 
are  found  within  this  structure.  Cali- 
fornia   especially    distinguished     herself 
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in  the  construction  of  those  graceful 
forms,  representing  churches  or  noted 
public  buildings,  which  were  made  en- 
tirel)'  of  oranges,  apricots,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits  grown  in  her  soil.  The 
varieties  of  grape  vine,  illustrating  their 
planting,  training,  management  and  har- 
vesting, in  short  every  process  pertain- 
ing to  the  grape  from  its  planting  until 
its  bottling,  are  presented  to  the  view^of 
the  astonished  visitor.  Of  the  flowers 
and  foilage  there  scarcely  'seems  to  be 
an}'  end,  and  one  is  very  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  wonderful  resources  of 
the  nation.  Viewing  the  variegated  tints 
and  marvelous  growths,  which  not  only 
enchant  the  eye,  but  yield  a  perfumery 
so  delightful  one  reluctantly  leaves  the 
neighborhood    of    such    pleasant    odors. 


THE    EDQERLY   CHILDREN'S  THANKS= 
GIVING. 


A   Story   from  Real  Life. 

ICONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  696.1 

"John  Eryttan  reached  the  door  of 
his  house,  and  opening  it  went  in;  and, 
ignoring  the  excited  questions  of  his 
children,  marched  straight  to  the  door 
of  the  bedroom  where  his  wife  lay. 

"'Ellie,'  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  fierce 
triumph  in  his  voice  still  poising  the 
sack  of  flour  on  his  shoulder —  'Ellie, 
I've  done  it!' 

"She  lay  with  her  face  turned  from 
him,  and  did  not  answer;  and  listening 
a  moment,  he  heard  her  bitter  sobs. 

"She  did  not  speak,  and  her  husband 
turned  away,  and  lifting  the  flour  from 
his  shoulder  placed  it  in  the  center  of 
the  floor. 

"Then  he  took  his  knife  from  his 
pocket,  and  cutting  the  twine  with 
which  the  sack  was  sewed  at  the  top, 
pulled  it  apart,   and   then   looked  around 


at  the  wide-eyed  children.  'Come,'  he 
said,  'you'd  better  get  to  work  and  eat 
some  of  this  while  you  have  a  chance 
they'll  be  here  after  it  in  a  little  while. 
'The  children  needed  no  second  invi- 
tation, but  went  to  the  sack,  and  dip- 
ping up  the  fine,  white  substance  with 
their  hands,    began  eating  it  hungrily. 

"A  few  moments  later  a  noise  was 
heard  outside,  and  John  Br3'ttan,  raising 
his  face  from  his  hands,  looked  out  and 
saw  a  peculiar  looking  vehicle  before 
his  door.  It  was  a  long,  close  carriage, 
with  steps  at  the  rear,  the  ungainly 
police  coach,  known  as  the  Black- 
Maria. 

"The  next  instant  a  policeman  threw 
open  the  door. 

"  'Is  this  John  Bryttan's  house?'  he 
asked. 

"'Yes,'  answered  John. 

"  'Are  you  the  man?' 

"  'I  am,'  was  the  quiet  answer. 

"  'You  took  a  sack  of  flour  from  the 
Ward  store  up  here  a  little  while  ago?' 

"'Yes.' 

"  'Well,  I  guess  I've  got  to  arrest 
you.' 

"'All  right,'  said  John  still  quietly. 
'I'm  not  sorry  to  he  taken  to  jail,  for 
I'm  sure  of  a  meal  there;  but  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  one  thing.  These 
children  haven't  tasted  bread  for  five 
days;  for  God's  sake  don't  take  it  awa}' 
from  them. ' 

"He  pointed  to  the  sack  of  tlour.  The 
children  were  still  around  it,  eagerly 
eating  handfuls  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
bag.  The  policeman  looked  at  them 
silently,  with  a  strange  expression  on 
his  face.  Five  minutes  he  stood  there; 
then  he  turned  towartls  the  door. 

"  I  guess  we  shan't  want  you  for  tiial.' 
lie  said. 

"John  Bryttan  rose  to  his  feet. 
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"  'Can  I  speak  to  my  wife  before  I 
go?'  he  asked,  not  understanding. 

"  'I'm  not  going  to  haul  you  up  for 
that  job,'  said  the  policeman,  with  em- 
phasis; and,  what's  more,  don't  you  fret 
about  that  sack  of  flour.  I'll  see  that 
that  little  account's  settled  without  your 
being  troubled.  He  spoke  with  a  strange 
huskiness  in  his  voice,  and  turning 
hastil)',  went  out  quickly,  shutting  the 
door. 

"An  hour  later  the  same  awkward- 
looking  vehicle  drove  up  to  John  Bryt- 
tan's  door,  causing  a  pang  of  fear  and 
consternation  to  rise  in  the  hearts  of  the 
little  family. 

"  1  was  afraid  it  was  too  good  luck 
for  me,'  said  John,  with  a  great  lump 
rising  in  his  throat  and  choking  him. 
'I  guess  the  chief  has  sent  him  back  to 
arrest  me. ' 

"But  it  was  upon  no  such  errand  that 
the  police-coach  had  made  an  errand  to 
the  house. 

"The  policeman  had  made  his  report 
at  headquarters  of  the  nature  of  the  call 
that  had  been  sent  in,  and  the  result 
was  that  a  great  basket  of  provisions  had 
been  made  up  amongst  the  'force,'  and 
the  kind-hearted  policeman  had  been 
despatched  at  once  to  carry  its  contents 
to  the  suffering  family. 

"And  what  it  meant  to  the  wretched 
beings,  so  long  without  nourishing  or 
even  palatable  food,  can  easily  be 
imagined. 

"The  next  day  even  a  better  fortune 
was  brought  to  them;  for,  through  the 
efforts  of  their  uniformed  friend,  a 
position  was  provided  for  John  Bryttan 
by  which  he  has  since  been  enabled,  if 
not  to  live  in  luxury,  yet  still  to  gain 
food  and  clothing  for  his  family,  a  bless- 
ing which  you  can  easil)'  imagine,  after 
their  hardships,  he  was  more  than  thank- 
ful to  do. 


"And  now,"  Mr.  Edgerly  concluded, 
")'ou  can  perhaps  gain  an  idea  of  my 
purpose  in  telling  you  this  story.  If 
you  cannot,  I  will  simply  remind  you 
that  whenever  3'ou  feel  tempted  to  mur- 
mur and  complain  at  the  fare  that  is  pro- 
vided for  you  at  the  table,  as  was  the 
case  toda}',  and  as  has  happened  before 
too  many  times  of  late,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  remember  the  actual  want  and  suffer- 
ing which  some  people  are  forced  to 
endure,  and  let  it  make  you  humble 
and  thankful  for  the  blessings  that  are 
yours. " 

He  stopped  speaking  and  looked 
around. 

Gertie  and  Vic's  cheeks  were  wet  with 
the  tears  they  had  shed  during  the  recital 
of  the  pitiful  story,  and  Mrs.  Edgerly's 
own  eyes  were  red. 

"Is  it  possible,  Fred"  she  ques- 
tioned, "that  such  things  can  actually 
exist  in  our  midst?  " 

"It  was  an  actual  occurrence,"  he 
replied,  and  I  fear  that  there  are  but 
too  many  similar  cases  in  our  city." 

The  children  said  nothing;  they  were 
too  much  affected  and  subdued  to  make 
any  comments,  and  presently  the  little 
family,  putting  away  the  sorrowful 
thoughts  awakened  by  the  sad  story, 
went  to  their  rooms  for  the  night. 

The  story  was  far  from  being  forgot- 
ten, however,  for  the  next  day  when  tlie 
family  sat  at  the  bounteous  table,  loaded 
with  good  things  in  memory  of  the  J03'- 
ful  day,  and  Mr.  Edgerlj-  had  finished 
the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  praise 
for  their  manifold  blessings,  Gertie  and 
\'ic,  raising  their  heads  with  a  reverent 
"Amen,"   and  said,  both  in  a  breath: 

"Papa,  since  we  heard  that  storj'  we 
have  made  up  our  minds  that  we  will 
make  every  day  a  day  of  Thanksgiving." 
Jcseftltiiie  S/^encfr. 
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THE  ARTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

[Lectures  by    Elder   James  E.    Talmage,  before  the 
Church  Uniyersity  Theology  Class,  Salt  Lake  City.] 

Sunday,   Nov.  5,  1893. 
2.    Jl'r  //r/iere  that  wen  will  he  punished  for 
their  own  sins,  ami  not  for  Adam's  trans- 
gression. 

Man's  Free  Agency. — The  declara- 
tions of  this  article  of  our  faith,  are 
founded  on  the  principle  of  man's  abso- 
lute freedom  in  his  life's  course  to 
choose  good  or  evil,  as  he  may  elect. 
The  predominant  attribute  of  justice, 
already  recognized  as  part  of  the  divine 
nature,  forbids  the  thought  that  man 
should  receive  promises  of  reward  for 
righteousness,  and  threats  of  punishment 
for  evil  deeds,  if  he  possessed  no  power 
of  independent  action.  It  is  no  more  a 
part  of  God's  plan  to  compel  men  to 
work  righteousness  than  it  is  His  purpose 
to  permit  evil  powers  to  force  His  child- 
ren into  sin.  In  the  days  of  Eden,  the 
first  man  had  placed  before  him  com- 
mandment and  law,*  with  an  explanation 
of  the  penalty  which  would  follow  a 
violation  of  that  law;  no  law  could  have 
been  given  him  in  righteousness,  were 
he  not  free  to  act  for  himself.  "Never- 
theless thou  mayest  choose  for  thyself, 
for  it  is  given  unto  thee,  "f  said  the  Lortl 
God  to  Adam.  Concerning  His  dealings 
with  Adam,  God  has  declared  in  this 
day,  "Behold  1  gave  unto  him  that  he 
should  be  an  agent  unto  himself.  "J; 

When  the  brothers  Cain  and  Abel 
brought  their  sacrihces  before  the  Lord, 
the  elder  one  became  angry  because  his 
offering  was  rejected;  then  the  Lord 
reasoned  with  Cain,  and  endeavored  to 
teach  him  that  In;  must  expect  results 
of  his  actions  to  follow  in  kind,  good  or 


•Genesis  ii,   17.     Peiirl   of  (.rreat    Price,   Writingw  <if 
Moses. 

t  Pearl  (if  fireat  Price. 

X  Doctrine  niifl  CovenaiitB,  xxix,  35. 


evil  as  he  might  elect,  "If  thou  doest 
well  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if 
thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the 
door.  "* 

A  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is 
essential  to  the  advancement  which 
God  has  made  possible  for  His  children 
to  achieve;  this  knowledge  can  be  best 
gained  by  actual  experience  with  the 
contrasts  of  good  and  its  opposite  before 
the  eyes;  therefore  has  man  been  placed 
upon  the  earth  subject  to  the  influence 
of  good  and  wicked  powers,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
him,  and  the  heaven-born  right  to  choose 
for  himself. 

The  words  of  the  Prophet  Lehi  are 
particularly  explicit:  "Wherefore,  the 
Lord  God  gave  unto  man  that  he  should 
act  for  himself.  Wherefore  man  could 
not  act  for  himself,  save  it  should  be 
that  he  was  enticed  by  the  one  or  the 
other.  *  *  *  Wherefore,  men  are 
free  according  to  the  flesh;  and  all 
things  are  given  them  which  are  expe- 
dient unto  man.  And  they  are  free  to 
choose  liberty  and  eternal  life,  through 
the  great  mediation  of  all  men,  or  to 
choose  captivity  and  death,  according  to 
the  captivity  and  power  of  the  devil;  for 
he  seeketh  that  all  men  might  be  miser- 
able like   unto   himself."! 

When  the  plans  for  creating  and 
peopling  the  earth  were  under  discus- 
sion in  heaven,  Satan  sought  to  destroy 
the  free  agency  of  man,  by  obtaining 
power  to  force  the  human  family  to  do 
his  will,  proinising  the  l-'ather  that  by 
such  means  he  would  redeem  all  man- 
kind, that  not  one  ot  them  should  be 
lost.  J  This  proposition  was  rejected, 
while  the  original  purpose  of  the  Father, 
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to  use  pursuasive  influence  of  wholesome 
precept,  and  sacrificing  example  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  then  to 
leave  them  free  to  choose  for  themselves, 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  Only  Begotten 
Son  was  chosen  as  the  chief  instrument 
in  carrying  that  purpose  into  effect. 

Man's  Respons'ibilitv  for  his  individual 
acts  is  as  complete  as  is  his  agency  to 
elect  for  himself.  The  natural  result  of 
good  deeds  is  happiness;  the  conse- 
quence of  evil  is  misery;  these  follow  in  I 
every  man's  life  by  inviolable  laws. 
There  is  a  plan  of  judgment,*  divinel}' 
fore-ordained,  bj'  which  ever}'  man  will 
be  called  to  answer  for  his  deeds.  And 
not  for  deeds  alone  will  man  be  held 
accountable,  but  for  his  words  also,  and 
even  for  the  thoughts  of  his  heart.  "  But 
1  say  unto  you,  that  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment."!  These 
are  the  words  of  the  Savior  Himself. 
Let '  the  unrighteous  man  forsake  his 
thoughts  if  he  would  hope  for  pardon,  J 
"And  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  in 
your  hearts  against  his  neighbor,  *  * 
for  all  these  are  things  that  I  hate, 
saith  the  Lord.  "S 

John  the  Revelalor  was  permitted  to 
learn  in  vision  something  of  the  scenes 
connected  ^with  the  last  judgment;  he 
says:  "And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and 
great,  stand  before  God;  and  the  books 
were  opened:  and  another  book  was 
opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life:  and 
the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  accord- 
ing to  their  works.  And  the  sea  gave 
up  the  dead  which  were  in  it;  and  death 
and    hell    delivered    up  the    dead    which 

•  Matt.  X.  15;  xi.  22.     II.  Peter  ii.  9;   iii,  7.     I.  John 
iv,  17. 
t  Matt,  xii,  3B. 
I  Isa.  iv,  7. 
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were  in  them:  and  they  were  judged 
every  man  according  to  their  works."* 
The  judgment  of  God  is  not  always 
made  to  follow  immediately  the  acts  of 
men;  good  deeds  may  not  be  at  once 
rewarded,  evil  is  rarely  peremptorily 
punislied,  and  this  is  according  to 
divine  wisdom;  were  it  otherwise  ap- 
pointed, the  test  of  individual  nature, 
and  the  trial  of  human  faith,  for  which 
purposes  this  mortal  probation  was 
primarily  ordained,  would  be  greatly 
lessened;  for  the  certainty  of  immediate 
pleasure  or  pain  would  almost  universally 
determine  human  acts  to  secure  the  one 
and  to  avoid  the  other.  Judgment, 
therefore  is  intentionally  postponed,  that 
everj-  one  may  fully  prove  his  nature, 
the  good  man  increasing  in  righteous- 
ness, and  the  evil  doer  possessing  oppor- 
tunity of  repentance  and  reparation  be- 
fore the  great  and  terrible  day.  On 
rare  occasions  speedy  judgment  of  a 
temporal  nature  has  been  executed;  the 
physical  results  of  worldly  blessing  for 
good,tand  calamity  for  evil  deedsj  follow- 
ing swiftly  upon  the  acts.  Whether  such 
retribution  entirely  satisfies  the  claims 
of  justice,  or  a  further  visitation  of  judg- 
ment is  to  take  place  beyond  this  world, 
matters  not.  Such  acts  are  exceptional 
in  the  divine  administration  of  the 
world's  affairs.  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
Jesus  ChristS  to  judge  the  children  of 
men,  and  He  will  do  it  as  His  own  pur- 
poses, which  are  likewise  the  purposes  of 
His  Father,  may  be  best  served.  John  the 
Apostle  declares :  "  For  the  Father  judgeth 
no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judg- 
ment unto  the  Son;   that  all  men   should 
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honor  the  Son  even  as  they  honor  the 
Father."*  And  Peter,  while  expounding 
the  gospel  to  the  devout  Gentile  Cor- 
nelius, declared  concerning  Jesus  Christ 
that  "it  is  He  which  was  ordained  of 
God  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead. "f 

Of  the  dreadful  scenes  incident  to  the 
judgment  day,  many  prophets  have 
borne  recordj  and  the  presiding  judge  of 
that  awful  tribunal  has  given  in  his  own 
words  descriptions!  so  vivid  and  accu- 
rate, as  to  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt 
that  every  living  soul  will  be  called  to 
acknowledge  the  record,  and  to  accept 
the  results  of  his  acts.  The  Lord's 
words  and  those  of  his  prophets  are 
unequivocal,  that  He  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  II  and  that  any  species  of  favor 
opposing  justice  is  unknown  to  Him. 
This  judgment  none  but  the  unrepentant 
wicked  need  fear;  to  the  righteous  it  is 
a  time  of  triumph. TJ 

Sin. — What  is  the  nature  of  sin? 
The  Apostle  John  replies,  "Sin  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law."**  In  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  the  Bible  records, 
many  words  occur  for  which  our  single 
term  sin  is  used,  all  however  conveying 
the  common  idea  of  opposition  to  the 
divine  will  (see  note  1).  As  God  is  the 
personification  of  purity  and  perfection, 
!-uch  opposition  is  a  rebellion  against 
the  principles  of  advancement,  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  practices  that  lead  to 
degradation.  Sin  is  any  condition, 
whether  omission  of  things  required,  or 
commission    of     acts     forliiildcu,     which 
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tends  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  soul.  As  a  righteous 
course  leads  to  eternal  life,  so  sin  tends 
toward  the  darkness  of  the  second  death. 
Sin  was  introduced  to  the  world  by  the 
archfiend  Satan;*  it  is  not  a  creation 
of  the  Lord's;  yet  it  is  by  divine  per- 
mission that  mankind  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  sin,  the  contrast  between  evil 
and  good  being  thereby  learned. 

Punishment  for  Sin. — As  rewards  for 
righteous  deeds  are  proportionate  to 
deserving  acts,  so  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed for  sin  is  made  adequate  to  the 
offense.f  Punishment  is  inflicted  upon 
the  sinner,  for  disciplinary  and  reforma- 
tory purposes,  and  in  support  of  justice. 
There  is  nothing  of  vindictiveness  or  of 
desire  to  cause  suffering  in  the  divine 
nature;  on  the  contrary  our  Father  is 
cognizant  of  every  pang  and  permits 
such  to  afiflct  for  beneficent  purposes 
only.  God's  mercy  is  declared  in  the 
retributive  pains  which  He  permits,  as 
in  the  blessings  of  peace  which  issue 
from  His  hand.  It  is  unprofitable  to 
speculate  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
spiritual  suffering  imposed  as  punish- 
ment. Comparison  with  physical  pain.;]; 
such  as  the  tortures  of  fire,  in  a  sul- 
phurous lake,  serve  to  show  that  the 
human  mind  is  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing  the  depth   of    these    dread   penalties. 

As  to  the  duration  of  such  punisli- 
ment,  we  may  take  assurance  that  it  will 
be  meted  according  to  the  sin;  and  that 
the  popular  interpretation  of  scriptural 
passages  to  the  effect  that  every  sentence 
for  misdeeds  in  interminable  is  entirely 
false.  S     Great  as  is  the  effect  of  this  life 
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upon  the  hereafter,  and  terrible  as  is  the 
responsibility  of  lost  opportunities  for 
repentance,  God  holds  the  power  to  for- 
give beyond  the  grave.  And  yet  the 
scriptures  speak  of  eternal  and  endless 
punishment.  Any  punishment  ordained 
of  God  is  eternal,  for  He  is  eternal.* 
His  is  a  system  of  endless  punishment, 
for  it  will  always  exist  as  a  place  or 
condition  prepared  for  disobedient 
spirits;  yet  the  penalty  will  have  an  end 
in  every  case  of  willing  repentance  and 
attempted  reparation.  And  repentance 
is  not  impossible  in  the  spirit  world. f 
Yet  there  are  some  sins  so  terrilile  that 
their  accompanying  punishments  are  not 
made  known  to  man.  J;  The  extreme 
penalties  are  reserved  for  the  Sons  of 
Perdition.  §     (See  note  2.) 

Satan. — We  have  frequent!)'  referred 
to  the  author  of  evil  among  men.  This 
is  Satan,  II  the  adversary  or  opponent  of 
the  Lord,  the  chief  of  all  evil  spirits, 
called  also  the  Devil, ^  Beelzebub,**  or 
the  prince  of  devils,  Perditiontt  and 
Belial. JJ  The  figurative  appellations 
Dragon,  and  Serpent,  are  applied  to 
Satan,  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
Fall.  §4;  We  learn  from  the  revealed 
wordjlll  that  Satan  was  once  an  angel  of 
light;  he  was  then  known  as  Lucifer,  a 
Son  of  the  Morning,  but  his  uncontrolled 
ambition  prompted  him  to  aspire  to  the 
glory  and  power  of  the  Father,  to  secure 
which  he  made  the  illiberal  proposition 
to  redeem  the  human  famiK'  b\'  compul- 
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sion;  failing  in  this  purpose,  he  headed 
an  open  rebellion  against  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  drawing  a  third  of  the  hosts  of 
heaven  into  his  impious  league.*  These 
rebellious  spirits  were  expelled  from 
heaven,  and  have  since  followed  the 
impulses  of  their  wicked  natures  by 
seeking  to  lead  human  souls  to  their  own 
condition  of  darkness.  The)'  are  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  The  rights  of  free 
agency,  maintained  and  vindicated  by 
the  terrible  strife  in  heaven,  prevents 
the  possibility  of  compulsion  being  em- 
ployed in  this  fiendish  work  of  degrada- 
tion, but  the  powers  of  these  malignant 
spirits  to  tempt  and  persuade  are  used 
to  their  utmost  limits.  It  was  Satan 
who  tempted  Eve  to  transgress  the  law 
I  of  God;t  he  imparted  the  secret  of  mur- 
der to  the  fratricide,  Cain;|  it  was  he 
who  disputed  with  the  Lord  concerning 
the  righteousness  of  Job,  and  who  showed 
such  vindictive  malice  in  persecuting 
that  God-fearing  servant.  § 

Satan  exerts  a  mastery  over  the  spirits 
that  have  been  corrupted  by  his  prac- 
tices; he  is  the  foremost  of  the  angels 
who  were  thrust  down,  and  the  instiga- 
tor of  the  ruin  of  those  who  fall  in  this 
life;  he  seeks  to  molest  and  hinder  man- 
kind in  good  efforts,  by  tempting  to 
sin;  it  may  be  by  imposing  sickness,  || 
or  possibl}'  death.  Yet  in  all  these  mali- 
cious doings  he  can  go  no  farther  than 
the  transgressions  of  the  victim,  or  the 
wisdom  of  God  will  permit  him  to  go, 
and  he  may  at  any  time  be  checked  by 
the  superior  power.  Indeed  even  tlie 
operations  of  his  utmost  malice  may  be 
turned  to  the  accomplishment  of  divine 
purposes.       The    scriptures    prove  to  us 
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that  the  days  of  Satan's  power  are  al- 
ready numbered;*  his  doom  has  been 
pronounced,  and  in  the  Lord's  own  time 
will  he  be  completely  overcome.  He  is 
to  be  bound  during  the  millennial  reign, f 
and  after  that  thousand  years  of  blessed 
peace,  he  will  be  loosed  for  a  little 
season;  then  will  his  defeat  be  made 
complete,  and  his  power  over  the  chil- 
dren of  God  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Adam's  Transgression. J — The  crown- 
ing scene  of  the  great  drama  of  creation 
was  the  forming  of  man  in  the  image  of 
his  spiritual  Father,  God.  i;  For  the 
reception  of  the  first  man,  the  Creator 
had  specially  prepared  a  choice  region* 
of  earth,  and  had  embellished  it  with 
natural  beauties  calculated  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  its  royal  possessor.  "The 
Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden,  and  there  He  put  the  man  whom 
he  had  formed.  "||  (See  note  3.)  Soon 
after  man's  advent  upon  the  earth  the 
Lord  God  created  for  him  a  companion 
or  helpmeet,  declaring  that  "it  was  not 
good  that  man  should  be  alone.  "Tf  Thus 
male  and  female,  Adam  and  his  wife 
Eve,  were  placed  in  the  garden,  and 
were  given  dominion  "over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth."**  With  this  great 
power  were  associated  certain  special 
commands:  first,  that  they,  the  first  of 
God's  children  to  inhabit  the  earth,  "be 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it;"  second,  that 
they  refrain  from  eating  or  even  touch- 
ing the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,   the  Tree 
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of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  which 
grew  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  though 
of  all  other  fruits  they  were  permitted  to 
freely  partake.  The  words  of  the  Lord 
God  concerning  this  command  and  its 
penalt}'  are:  "*And  I,  the  Lord  God, 
commanded  the  man  saying,  of  every 
tree  in  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely 
eat,  but  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil;  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it; 
nevertheless  thou  mayest  choose  for  th)'- 
self,  for  it  is  given  unto  thee,  but  re- 
member that  I  forbid  it,  for  in  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die. " 

The  Temptation  to  disobey  this  com- 
mand soon  came.  Satan,  the  fallen  Son 
of  the  Morning,  came  to  Eve  in  the 
garden,  and  assuming  the  guise  of  the 
serpent,  questioned  her  about  the  com- 
mands which  God  had  given  respect- 
ing the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good 
and  Evil.  Eve  answered  truthfully  and 
fully,  that  they  were  forbidden  even  to 
touch  the  fruit  of  that  tree,  under 
penalty  of  death.  Satan  then  sought  to 
beguile  Eve,  declaring  that  death  would 
not  follow  a  violation  of  the  divine  com- 
mand, but  that  instead,  she  would  gain 
great  additional  power.  The  woman 
was  captivated  by  these  representations, 
and  being  eager  to  possess  the  advan- 
tages promised  by  Satan,  she  disobeyed 
the  command  of  the  Lord,  and  partook 
of  the  forbidden  fruit.  She  feared  not 
evil,  for  she  knew  not  what  evil  was. 
Then  telling  Adam  what  she  had  done, 
she  urged  him  to  do  likewise.  Adam 
found  himself  in  a  position  which 
forced  him  to  disobey  one  of  the  com- 
mands of  God.  He  had  been  com 
manded,  first,  to  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth.  Adam  was  still  immortal; 
Eve  had  come  under  the  jicnalty  of  mor- 
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tality,  and  in  such  irregular  conditions 
the  two  could  not  remain  together,  and 
therefore  could  not  fulfill  the  divine  be- 
hest. On  the  other  hand,  Adam  would 
be  disobe3'ing  the  second  command  of 
God  by  yielding  to  his  wife's  request. 
He  deliberately  and  wisely  decided  to 
stand  by  the  first  and  greatest  command- 
ment, and  therefore,  well  understanding 
the  nature  of  his  act,  he  partook  of  the 
fruit  that  had  been  forbidden. 

The  fact  that  Adam  acted  intelligently 
in  this  matter  is  proved  by  the  scrip- 
tures. Paul,  in  writing  to  Timothy, 
declared  that  "*Adam  was  not  deceived, 
but  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in 
the  transgression."  The  Prophet  Lehi, 
in  expounding  the  scriptures  to  his 
sons,  is  even  more  explicit: 

fAnd  now,  behold,  if  Adam  had  not  transgressed,  he 
would  not  have  fallen;  but  he  would  have  remained 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.  And  all  things  which  were 
creat«d  must  have  remained  in  the  same  state  which 
they  were,  after  they  were  created  ;  and  they  must 
have  remained  for  ever,  and  had  no  end. 

And  they  would  have  had  no  children  ;  wherefore, 
they  would  have  remained  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
having  no  joy,  for  they  knew  no  misery:  doing  no  good, 
for  they  knew  no  sin. 

But  b-'hold,  all  things  have  been  done  in  the  wisdom 
of  him  who  knoweth  all  things. 

Adam  fell  that  men  might  be  ,  and  men  are  that 
they  might  have  joy. 

The  Fall  came  not  by  chance.  —  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
Creator.  By  His  infinite  power  of  lore- 
knowledge,  God  knew  what  would  be 
the  result  of  Satan's  temptation  to  Eve, 
and  what  Adam  would  do  under  the 
conditions.  It  is  not  the  part  of  good 
children  to  blame  and  accuse  the  parent 
of  the  race.  Though  by  their  act  sor- 
row, pain,  and  death  entered  the  domain 
of  human  existence,  by  that  act  also 
has  come  to  us  the  possibility  of  achiev- 

•I  Tim.  ii,14.  : 

t  II.  Nephi  ii,  22-25.  [ 


ing  victory  over  evil.  Through  the  Fall 
man  is  made  capable  of  more  intelli- 
gently, if  not  indeed  more  freely,  exer- 
cising his  divine  right  of  agency. 

The  Immediate  Result  of  the  Fall 
was  the  substitution  of  mortality,  with 
all  its  attendant  frailties,  for  the  vigor 
of  the  primeval  deathless  state.  Adam 
felt  directly  the  effects  of  transgression 
in  finding  a  barren  and  dreary  earth, 
with  a  sterile  soil,  instead  of  the  beauty 
and  fruitfulness  of  Eden.  In  place  of 
pleasing  and  useful  plants,  thorns  and 
thistles  sprang  up,  and  he  had  to  labor 
arduously'  under  the  conditions  of  physi- 
cal fatigue  and  suffering,  to  cultivate 
the  soil  that  he  might  obtain  necessary 
food.  Upon  Eve  also  fell  the  penalty  of 
bodily  infirmity;  the  pains  and  sorrows 
which  since  have  been  regarded  as  the 
natural  lot  of  womankind  came  upon 
her,  and  she  was  made  subject  to  her 
husband.  Having  now  lost  their  sense 
of  former  innocence,  they  became 
ashamed  of  their  nakedness,  and  the 
Lord  made  for  them  clothes  of  skins. 
And  upon  both  the  man  and  the  woman 
was  visited  the  penalty  of  spiritual 
death-  for  in  that  very  day  they  were 
banished  from  Eden,  and  cast  out  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

The  serpent,  having  served  the  pur- 
poses of  Satan,  was  made  a  subject  of 
divine  displeasure,  being  doomed  to 
crawl  forever  in  the  dust,  and  to  suffer 
from  the  enmity  which  was  decreed 
should  be  placed  in  the  mind  of  Eve's 
children.      (See  note  4.) 

The  Tree  ok  Life. — There  was 
another  tree  of  special  virtues  in  Eden; 
its  fruit  gave  life  to  all  who  ate  of  it. 
While  Adam  and  Eve  lived  in  innocent 
immortality,  this  tree  had  not  been  for- 
bidden them;  the  celestial  fruit  indeed 
was  fitting  food  for  their  sinless  state. 
Now,     however,     that     they    had     trans- 
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gressed,  and  the  divine  decree  had 
issued,  fixing  death  as  the  penalty,  it 
was  not  proper  that  the  fruit  of  the  Tree 
of  Life  should  be  longer  within  their 
reach.  They  were  therefore  expelled 
from  the  garden,  and  cherubim  with  a 
flaming  sword  guarded  the  way  that 
man  might  not  return  in  an  unforgiven 
state. 

Forgiveness  was  provided  for. — God 
left  not  His  now  mortal  children  with- 
out hope;*  He  gave  other  command- 
ments to  Adam,  requiring  him  to  offer 
sacrifices  in  the  name  of  the  Onlj'  Be- 
gotten Son,  and  promising  redemption 
unto  him  and  all  his  descendants  who 
would  comply  with  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed. The  opportunity  of  winning 
the  victor's  rewards  b}'  overcoming  evil 
was  explained  to  our  parents,  and  they 
rejoiced.  Adam  said,  "fBlessed  be  the 
name  of  God,  for  because  of  my  trans- 
gression my  eyes  are  opened,  and  in 
this  life  I  shall  have  jo)',  and  again  in 
the  flesh  I  shall  see  God. "  Eve  was 
glad,  declaring,  "Were  it  not  for  our 
transgression  we  never  should  have  had 
seed,  and  never  should  have  known  good 
and  evil,  and  the  joy  of  our  redemption, 
and  the  eternal  life  which  God  giveth 
unto  all  the  obedient." 


NOTKS. 
1.  Thk  Natuke  of  Sin. — The  English  word  "sin" 
represents  a  very  great  variety  of  terniS(tocurring  in  the 
original  languages,  the  literal  translations  of  which  bear 
to  one  another  a  very  great  similarity.  Thus  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  following  term.s  among  others  occur  : — 
»elim  (referred  to  in  I'salms  ci,  3),  signifying  "  to  di'vi- 
ate  from  the  way;"  nhegagak  (Lev.  iv,  2;  Num.  xv,  27), 
'*  to  err  in  the  way  ;"  avon,  "  the  crooked,  or  perverted  ;" 
avel,"  to  turn  aside."  In  the  Ntw  Testament  we  find, 
kemartia,  "the  missing  of  a  mark;"  parabanin,  "  tlie 
transgressing  of  a  line  ;"  parakoe,  "disobedience  to  a 
Toice ;"  paraptoma,  "failing  from  uprightness;' 
agnoCTna,  "unjustifiable  ignorance;"  heUema,  "giving 
enly  partial  measure;"   anomia,  "non-observance   of 


•  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
t  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 


law ;"  pkmmeleia.  "  a  discord."  The  above  illustrations 
are  taken  mainly  from  Muller  and  French.  In  all 
these  expressions,  the  predominant  idea  is  that  of  de- 
parture from  the  way  of  God,  of  separation  from  His 
companionship  by  opi-osition  to  the  divine  require- 
ments. Sin  was  introduced  into  the  world  from  with- 
out;  it  was  not  a  natural  product  of  earth.  The  seed 
of  disobedience  was  planted  in  the  mindol  Eve  by  the 
arch-fiend  :  that  seed  took  root ;  and  much  fruit,  of  the 
nature  that  we  with  unguarded  words  call  calamity, 
is  the  result.  From  these  thorns  and  thistles  of  mor- 
tality, a  Savior  has  been  prepared  to  deliver  us. 

2.  "  Sons  of  Perdition"  is  the  terrible  designation 
of  those  who  have  passed  the  present  horizon  of  possible 
redemption;  those  who  have  sunk  so  low  in  their 
wickedness  as  to  have  lost  even  the  power  to  attempt 
reformation.  See  Doc.  and  Gov.  Ixxvi,  26,  32,  43. 
These  are  they  who  having  learned  the  power  of  God, 
afterward  renounce  it;  those  who  sin  wilfully,  in 
the  light  of  knowledge;  those  who  open  their  hearts 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  put  the  Lord  to  a  mockery 
and  a  shame  by  denying  it;  and  those  who  commit 
murder,  wherein  they  shed  innocent  blood  (Doc.  k 
Gov.  exxxii,  27) :  these  aie  they  of  whom  the  Savior 
has  declared  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  had  thev 
never  been  born  (John  xvii,  12  ;  II.  Thess  ii,  3  ;  Doc 
&  Gov.  Ixxi,  32).  These  are  to  share  the  punishment 
of  the  devil  and  his  angels — punishment  so  terrible 
that  the  knowledge  is  withheld  from  all  except  those 
who  are  consigned  to  this  dread  doom,  though  a 
momentary  glance  at  the  awful  picture  is  permitted  to 
some  (Doc.  &  Gov.  Ixxiv,  44-48).  These  sinners  are 
the  only  ones  over  whom  the  second  death  hath  power, 
"  Ye,i,  verily,  the  only  ones  who  shall  not  be  redeemed 
in  the  due  time  of  the  Lord"  (Doe.  A  Gov.  Ixxvi,  38  39). 

3.  Eden. — In  the  Hebrew  tongue,  from  which  our 
word  '•  Eden"  is  taken,  this  term  signifies  something 
particularly  delightful,— a  place  of  pleasantness;  ilie 
place  is  also  called  "  the  garden  of  the  Lord."  One 
particular  spot  in  the  land  of  Eden  was  prepared  bv 
the  Lord  as  a  garden;  this  was  situated  oastwanl  in 
Eden.  From  the  garden,  the  parents  of  the  race  were 
expelled  after  the  Fall,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  still  dwelt  in  the  land  or  region  of 
Eden.  We  read  that  at  a  later  date,  Gain,  the  first 
murderer,  "went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
dwelt  in  tlio  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden"  (Gen. 
iv,  Ifi)  Thougli  there  is  no  uniform  belief  nninng 
Christian  scholars  as  to  the  geographical  location  of 
Eden,  the  majority  claim  that  it  was  in  IVi'sia;  however, 
the  most  radical  among  the  advocates  of  this  view  fail 
to  [n-ove  any  marked  resemblaiK^e  between  tlie  region 
Jit  present,  and  the  place  (lescribcd  in  the  liible.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  have  more  exact  knowledge  on 
the  matter,  a  revelation  having  been  given  tliroiigh 
.Joseph  Smith,  at  Spring  Hill,  Mo.,  May  1»,  183S,  in 
whitth  that  place  is  natncii  by  the  Lor<l  "  Adam  ondi- 
Ahman,  because,  said  he,  it  in  the  |ihice  where  Adiiin 
shall  come  to  visit  his  people,  or  the  Ancient  of  Day^ 
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shall  sit,  as  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet"  (Doc.  & 
Cov.  cxvi).  From  another  revelation  we  learn  (Doc  & 
Cov.  cvii,  52-53)  that  three  years  before  his  death, 
Adam  called  together  in  the  valley  of  Adam-ondi- 
Aman  those  of  his  sons  who  had  been  made  High 
Priests,  together  with  the  rest  of  his  righteous  posterity, 
and  there  bestowed  upon  them  his  patriarchal  blessings, 
the  event  being  marlied  by  special  manifestations  from 
the  Lord  (See  also  Doc.  &  Cov  cxvii,  8)  The  Lord  has 
pointed  out  in  this  day  the  exact  location  of  the  altar, 
upon  which  Adam  offered  sacrifices  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  garden;  indeed  the  remains  of  this,  the  first 
altar  erected  by  man  are  still  standing,  (See  Contribu- 
tor, Vol.  vii,  page  314).  There  is  no  authentic  record  of 
the  human  race  having  inhabited  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere until  after  the  flood.  The  Western  Continent, 
called  now  the  New  Worlil,  comprises  indeed  the  old- 
est inhabited  regions  of  earth.  The  west,  not  the  east, 
is  the  "cradle  of  nations." 

4.  Thk  Serpent,  as  stated  in  tlie  text,  having  aided 
the  purposes  of  Satan,  received  from  the  Lord  a  special 
curse  (See  Genesis  iii,  1.3,  15.  and  Pearl  of  Great  Price), 
The  creature  was  doomed  to  a  life  of  degredation. 
Even  from  the  standpoint  of  anatomy,  the  serpent  is  a 
degraded  type  Though  a  vertebrate, — -a  member  of 
the  highest  sub  kingdom  of  animals,  it  is  devoid  even 
of  external  limbs,  and  its  means  of  locomotion  are  of  no 
higher  order  than  are  those  of  the  worm  and  the  cater- 
pillar. In  the  scriptures  the  serpent  is  made  the  symbol 
of  craft,  suhtlty,  cunning  and  danger. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


An  Unusual  Plan. 

In  conversation  a  short  time  since 
about  a  brother  whose  services  were 
needed,  the  remark  was  made  by  some 
one  present,  that  if  his  services  were  to 
be  obtained,  two  other  brethren,  whose 
names  were  mentioned,  would  have  to 
be  consulted.  The  inquiry  immediately 
arose  why  this  was  necessary,  and  the 
response  was,  that  though  quite  a 
talented  man  in  his  business,  the  brother 
in  question  was  a  poor  manager,  and 
these  two  brethren  had  his  business 
affairs  in  charge,  and  he  could  not  do 
anything  without  consulting  with  them. 
This  information  surprised  me,  and  after 
conversing  some  little  time  upon  the 
subject  and  learning  all  the  particulars, 
1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
most  excellent    idea.      Here    was    a  man 


of  ability  in  his  profession,  but  who  had 
no  faculty  for  managing  financial  affairs; 
and  conscious  of  his  defect  in  this  re- 
spect he  had  arranged  with  two  of  his 
friends  whom  he  could  trust,  to  take 
charge  of  them  for  him. 

Since  the  present  money  stringency 
has  preaviled,  this  instance  has  occurred 
frequently  to  my  mind;  for  on  every 
hand  we  can  see  the  evidences — in  many 
instances  very  painful  evidences,  too — 
of  the  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
many  men  to  manage  their  temporal 
affairs. 

Numbers  might  have  been  saved  from 
financial  difficulty  and  embarrassments 
and  prospective  poverty,  if  they  had 
been  aware  of  their  own  deficiencies, 
and  had  either  sought  advice  from,  or 
entrusted  the  management  of  their  affairs 
to  men  more  capable  than  themselves. 
But  unfortunately  it  is  too  often  the 
case  with  mankind  generally:  it  is  very 
seldom  that  we  are  conscious  of  our 
own  defects,  and  the  lines  of  Burns  are 
very  applicable  in  such  instances: 

*'0h  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion." 

Consult  Your  Wives. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  men 
who  have  scarcely  any  ability  whatever 
in  the  management  of  financial  affairs, 
are  quite  conceited  and  entertain  a  higln 
opinion  of  their  own  capacity  in  this 
direction.  Many  men  tiave  wives  who 
could  manage  their  business  affairs  much 
better  than  they  do  themselves,  but  if  it 
were  proposed  to  give  them  a  voice  in 
their  management,  the  proposition  would 
be  quickly  resented.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  any  of  our  sex  should  feel  so 
superior;  for  there  are  many  women 
whose  prudence,  foresight  and  good 
management    would  be    of    great  advan- 
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tage  to  their  husbands,  if  their  husbands 
would  converse  with  them  about  their 
affairs,  and  avail  themselves  nf  their 
help.  In  the  absence,  however,  of 
ability  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  wives, 
it  certainly  would  be  a  good  movement, 
ill  many  instances,  for  men  to  consult 
with  their  friends  who  have  talent  of  the 
kind  of  which  I  speak,  and  not  engage 
in  any  business  venture  without  carefully 
taking  advice  upon  the  subject. 


Seek  Counsel. 

There  was  a  time  in  our  history  when 
it  was  the  prevalent  fashion  for  the 
Latter-day  Saints  to  undertake  no  im- 
portant enterprise  without  first  asking 
counsel  upon  the  subject.  It  is  a  sor- 
rowful fact  that  that  fashion  has  almost 
entirely  died  out.  In  these  days  it  is 
very  rarely  that  you  hear  of  men  going 
to  their  brethren  to  ask  counsel  of  them 
concerning  affairs  of  this  character. 
They  are  ready  enough,  whe :  they  get 
i'^to  "hot  water"  and  financial  straits  to 
come  for  counsel  and  aid;  but  while  they 
are  in,  or  think  they  are  in,  the  flood- 
tide  of  prosperity,  they  have  little  or  no 
use  for  their  brethren  in  the  Priesthood. 

Nevertheless  the  old  fashion  of  which 
I  speak  was  an  excellent  one.  It  was 
certainly  attended  with  good  results  in 
the  olden  time  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Bible;  and  in  the  early  days  of  our 
Church  ve  y  many  had  good  r.asons  to 
be  thankful  that  they  had  sought  for 
and  obtained  counsel;  for  by  doing  so 
they  frequently  either  avoided  serious 
trouble,  or  gained  many  advantages. 
Experienc-  proves  that  no  one  ever 
received  injury  through  asking  counsi;! 
of  those  who  hold  the  Presthood.  In 
business  affairs  it  can  be  no  harm  to 
consult  friends  who  have  experience,  and 
if  those  friends  are  servants  of  God, 
why  should   not  their  adv'ce  be  sought? 


The  Lord  having  chosen  them,  and 
given  them  ths  spirit  of  counsel  and 
instruction,  and  made  them  leaders 
among  His  people,  qualifies  them  in  a 
high  degree  for  this  important  service. 
When  a  man  has  sought  and  obtained 
counsel  of  the  Lord  through  His  ser- 
vants, he  has  strength  and  confidence 
that  he  would  not  otherwise  have.  His 
reflections  are  pleasant,  for  he  has  a 
consciousness  that  he  has  done  his  duty. 
If  embarrassment  should  follow,  he  can 
go  to  the  Lord  and  ask  for  His  blessing 
with  a  faith  that  he  could  not  possibly 
exercise  if  he  had  undertaken  his  enter- 
prise in  utter  disregard  of  or  indifference 
to  counsel. 


We  do  not  thus  Lose  Our  Individuality. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  because 
men  seek  counsel  from  their  Bishops,  or 
their  Presidents,  or  from  the  Apostles, 
or  the  First  Presidency,  that  they  sink 
their  individuality,  or  in  any  manner 
impair  their  own  agency.  I  am  as  free 
a  man  when  I  ask  counsel  of  those 
whom  I  know  to  be  servants  of  God  as 
I  would  if  I  were  to  talk  of  my  affairs 
to  a  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Church.  If  I  present  to  my  brother  or 
brethren  my  circumstances,  and  changes 
which  I  contemplate  making  or  enter- 
prises which  I  think  of  undertaking,  it 
does  not  follow  that  I  have  no  choice  of 
action.  I  am  as  free  a  man  after  re- 
ceiving their  counsel  as  I  was  before 
asking  it;  and  I  do  not  lose  my  individ- 
uality or  merge  it  in  the  person  of  any- 
one else.  But  some  men  seem  to  think 
that  in  doing  such  a  thing  it  has  the 
effect  to  lower  thcni  and  to  make  them 
subservient;  that  in  some  manner  they 
detract  from  their  own  dignity  and  place 
themselves  in  an  inferior  position. 

Why  anyone  should  think  so  is 
strange.      It  certainly    is  a  very    narrow 
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view  to  take;  and  where  such  a  feeling 
exists  it  must  either  be  the  result  of 
ignorance  or  of  tradition.  A  wise  man 
would  not  feel  that  he  had  lowered  his 
dignity  by  talking  even  to  his  children 
and  asking  their  views  about  any  propo- 
sitions he  might  laj'  before  them.  If  it 
were  a  legal  proposition,  he  certainly 
ought  not  to  think  that  he  was  lessening 
himself  by  asking  the  advice  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession.  If  he  wanted 
to  buy  a  plow,  a  set  of  harness,  a  piece 
of  real  estate,  or  a  house,  a  prudent 
man  would  certainly  consult  with  some 
person  familiar  with  the  property  which 
he  wished  to  purchase,  and  get  all  the 
information  that  he  possibly  coulJ,  so 
as  to  make  the  purchase  to  advantage. 
No  doubt  many  who  are  now  involved 
might  have  saved  themselves  from 
serious  embarrassments  and  much  loss 
had  they  only  asked  counsel  of  those 
around  them  whose  province  it  is  to  give 
counsel,  and  who  doubtless  would  have 
sought  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
giving  it.  President  Young  used  to  say 
that  it  was  always  a  bad  sign  to  see 
Latter-day  Saints  engaging  in  affairs 
which  they  carefully  concealed  from 
their  ^brethren.  Of  course  there  were 
times,  he  said,  when  it  was  only  a 
necessary  precaution  that  nothing  should 
be  said  about  some  undertakings,  be- 
cause they  might  be  defeated  by  the 
knowledge  getting  out  prematurely. 
Wisdom  frequently  required  that  proper 
precaution  should  be  used  on  this  point. 
But  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
his  view  was,  there  ought  to  be  no 
necessity  for  concealment  between 
brethren;  for  when  a  man  took  pains 
to  hide  his  movements  and  cover  up 
that  which  he  was  about  to  engage  in, 
in  the  most  of  instances  it  was  some- 
thing that  ought  not  to  be  done  and 
would     not     bear     the     examination      of 


straight-forward,  upright. men.  My  own 
experience  in  life  has  convinced  me  of 
the  truth  of  this  view.  When  any  of  us 
are  prompted  to  avoid  asking  counsel 
for  this  reason,  we  are  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  a  snare.  No  Latter-day  Saint 
should  engage  in  any  business  or  enter- 
prise that  will  not  bear  the  closest 
scrutinj'  on  the  part  of  his  fellows  in  the 
full  blaze  of  day.  We  should  remember 
what  the  Lord  said  through  Isaiah  the 
prophet: 

Woe  unto  them  that  seek  deep  to  hide  their  counsel 
from  the  Lord.  And  their  works  are  in  the  dark  ;  and 
they  say,  Who  seeth  us,  and  who  knoweh  us. 

T/ie  Editor. 


HOW  I  WAS  LED. 

About  the  year  1844  my  father  moved 
to  the  western  part  of  Missouri,  about 
eighty  miles  south  of  Independence, 
Jackson  County,  and  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  State  line  where  it  joined  the 
Indian  countr}',  which  was  then  almost 
unknown  to  the  white  man.  The  Indians 
often  came  to  where  we  lived  to  trade. 
They  had  buffalo-robes,  deer  skins, 
some  furs,  beads,  baskets,  etc.  We  had 
calico,  tobacco,  etc.,  which  they  very 
much  desired.  We  had  dealings  with 
the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Shawnees,  Osa- 
ges,  Sacs,  Fox,  Pottawotamies,  and  Choc- 
taws.  We  were  taught  to  believe  that 
the  Indians  were  of  a  murderous  nature, 
and  we  always  lived  in  dread  of  them; 
but  I  can  say  for  the  red  men,  that 
when  they  were  numerous  and  we  were 
but  few  they  did  not  harm  us.  We  lost 
nothing  by  them.  Some  of  them  were 
as  fine  specimens  of  human  beings  as  I 
ever  saw. 

A  short  distance  from  our  home  we 
could  kill  a  deer  or  wild  turkey  for  a 
meal,  almost  any  day  in  the  year. 
There  were  plenty  of  fish  in  the  streams, 
so  we  had  no  occasion  to  invade  the  red 
man's  countr)'. 
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A  short  distance  from  where  we  lived 
was  a  high  piece  of  ground  or  a  knoll, 
and  to  the  westward  was  a  vast  prairie. 
When  the  sun  went  down  it  looked  as 
if  it  sank  into  the  earth.  I  spent  many 
pleasant  evenings  on  this,  to  me  almost 
sacred  spot  watching  the  declining-sun's 
rays  of  light,  as  it  disappeared  in  the 
far-off  west,  and  in  my  youthful  mind 
often  wondered  what  sort  of  country  was 
beyond  the  horizon.  I  felt  attracted  to 
the  west  without  knowing  the  reason  for 
it.  The  knoll  was  my  pleasure  ground, 
especially  on  pleasant  evenings. 

On  the  first  day  of  Ma>,  18(50,  I  bade 
adieu  to  my  old  home.  My  dear  mother 
was  afflicted  with  fever,  but  1  had  to 
kiss  her  flushed  cheek  and  leave,  as 
circumstances  seemed  to  require  my  de- 
parture. The  ox  train  with  which  I 
was  to  travel  was  already  on  the  move, 
so  I  took  a  fond  parting  look  at  my 
kindred  and  home,  then  turned  my  face 
towards  the  setting  sun  and  tried  to  feel 
no  regrets  at  what  I  had  decided   to  do. 

Many  readers  of  the  Instructor  are 
familiar  with  the  trip  across  the  plains. 
When  we  arrived  at  Green  River,  the 
roads  forked,  one  leading  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  one  was  called  the  Sublet 
route.  I  was  one  that  wanted  to  go  by 
way  of  Salt  Lake  City,  but  the  look  the 
wagon  boss  gave  us  was  evidence  that 
he  did  not  favor  it.  His  name  was 
Randolph,  and  both  he  and  his  assistant, 
whose  name  was  Hsmilton,  did  not  favor 
the  Salt  Lake  road.  I  often  wondered 
what  the  cause  of  their  opposition  was. 
We  took  the  Sublet  route,  and  between 
Raft  River  and  Goose  Creek  we  came 
across  a  Mormon  vegetable  jxHllcr.  I 
took  a  good  look  at  him.  He  was  a 
pleasant-looking  man,  and  I  often  won- 
dered if  he  wasn't  an  exception  to  the 
general  class.  A  people  who  had  as  bad 
a    name    as    the    Mormons,     I     thought. 


could  not  furnish  many  such  specimens, 
or    they  were    certainly    misrepresented. 

In  1871,  after  making  but  little  success 
in  farming,  lumbering,  mining,  etc.,  the 
desire  came  to  my  heart  to  go  to  Salt 
Lake  Cit}'.  The  thought  was  pleasant 
to  me.  I  told  an  intimate  friend  that  I 
had  a  notion  to  go  to  Salt  Lake.  He 
looked  at  me  in  surprise  and  said, 
"What  on  earth  do  you  want  to  go  there 
for?  Aren't  you  afraid  the  Mormons  will 
kill  you?" 

I  said,  "No  I  am  not;  I  always  try  to 
mind  my  own  business,  and  I  don't 
think  anybody  will  pounce  on  ms  just 
because  I  don't  worship  as  they  do."  I 
was  able  to  arrange  my  affairs  easi))' 
and  quickly,  and  with  but  few  delays  I 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1871. 

The  next  Sunday  I  went  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  heard  Apostle  Orson  Pratt 
speak,  and  thought  it  a  nice  sermon. 
The  next  spring  I  went  East,  and  the 
winter  following  to  Pioche,  Nevada.  I 
made  many  efforts  to  get  away  from 
here,  and  to  stay  away,  but  there  was 
some  attraction  I  could   not  account  for. 

In  the  spring  of  '74,  I  was  baptized 
by  Elder  Orson  Pratt,  after  a  very 
pleasant  interview  with  him,  at  which 
time  I  asked  him  many  questions  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
which  he  answered  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion. I  can  now  look  back  with  great 
]oy,  and  see  how  merciful  the  Lord  has 
been  to  me  during  my  life.  My  guardian 
angel  has  watched  over  me  in  all  of  my 
wandering.  Now  I  can  see  how  wonder- 
fully the  Lord  cared  for  me.  Sometimes 
when  I  have  seen  death  pass  by  as  it 
were  marvelously  close,  1  have  ex- 
claimed, 'M>  Lord,  who  am  I  that  my 
life  is  thus  spared"  ? 

I  am  the  oldest  of  my  fatlier's  family, 
and  I   haven't  a   relative  in   the   Clnirch, 
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excepting  my  wives  and  children.  I  have 
the  record  of  my  father's  house  for  about 
240  years  back,  and  have  done  some 
work  for  them  in  the  Temple.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  the  work  that  still 
remains  unfinished,  and  when  the  Lord 
is  satisfied,  and  my  labors  are  done,  then 
I  will  be  content  to  go  and  meet  my 
kindred  behind  the  veil,  feeling  I  have 
not  lived  in  vain. 

y.  R.  ir. 


PETER  THE    GREAT  AND   THE   RUSSIAN 
MERCHANT. 

In  the  year  1700,  Czar  Peter  the 
Great,  returning  to  Narwa  from  one  of 
his  excuisions,  put  up  at  the  home  of 
one  of  his  merchant  subjects.  The  son 
of  this  merchant,  a  handsome,  eighteen 
year  old  youth,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  monarch,  who  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  should  become  a  member  of  the 
royal  body  guard.  He  requested  per- 
mission for  this  to  occur,  of  the  father, 
whom  he  assured  that  such  a  position 
would  be  the  making  of  the  young  man. 
The  merchant  pled  that  he  was  alone  in 
his  business,  and  this  his  only  son  was 
absolutely  essential  to  his  success. 

"You  do  not  consider,"  responded 
the  monarch,  "your  own  welfare  or  that 
of  your  son.  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
him,  and  you  can  safely  depend  upon 
my  care  of  him  and  yourself.  Nor  shall 
you  lose  him  entirely;  he  will  return  to 
you  as  an  officer,  and  perhaps  you  will 
yet  see  him  in  a  position  for  which  I 
will  forever  be  given  your  gratitude  and 
praise.    Therefore  do  not  longer  refuse." 

The  merchant  reluctantly  yielded,  and 
the  son  was  enrolled  in  a  regiment, 
which  was  already  on  the  march  toward 
Narwa.  The  Russians  being  defeated  at 
the  latter  place,  the  young  soldier  dis- 
appeared, and   the  effort  to  find  trace  cf 


him  was  unsuccessful.  The  bereaved 
father  through  this  misfortune  became 
so  very  despondent  that  he  could  no 
longer  continue  his  business,  and  gradu- 
ally declined  into  poverty  and  misery. 

After  eleven  j'ears  had  elapsed,  the 
distressed  father  received  a  letter  from 
a  countryman  named  Dolgorucky,  who 
was  detained  as  a  prisoner  in  Stock- 
holm. This  letter  contained  the  as- 
tounding information  that  the  long-lost 
son  was  also  incarcerated  in  a  Swedish 
prison.  This  news  imparted  youthful 
vigor  to  the  father,  and  his  heart  was 
filled  with  the  hope  that  he  might  yet 
again  behold  his  son.  He  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  presented  to  his  mon- 
arch, whom  he  found  superintending  the 
construction  of  ships,  a  petition  wherein 
he  requested  the  return  to  him  of  his 
son,  and  a  payment  of  money  for  the 
youth's  services  during  his  absence 
from  the  paternal  roof. 

The  czar  not  knowing  the  merchant, 
nor  the  contents  of  the  paper,  refused 
to  accept  the  petition,  and  told  the  old 
man  he  should  deliver  it  to  the  govern- 
ment official  who  had  charge  of  such 
matters.  The  subject  replied  tht  he  was 
well  aware  that  it  was  improper  to  pre- 
sent petitions  to  the  ruler,  but  this 
paper  was  of  such  a  nature  that  no 
other  officer  of  the  realm  would  consider 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  a  charge 
against  a  person  who  was  under  the 
control    of     neither     court     nor     officer. 

Peter  the  Great  inquired,  "Where  is 
there  such   a  man?" 

"You  are  the  person,  your  majesty," 
responded  the  father;  "an  old  man, 
bent  with  sorrow  and  misfortune,  comes 
before  you  with  his  request  for  justice." 

He  reminded  the  monarch  of  his  pro- 
mise, when  the  services  of  the  son  were 
demanded,  and  then  pictured  to  him  the 
present  situation  of  himself  and  family. 
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The  czar  took  the  petition,  read  it 
through  carefully,  then  seated  himself 
and  without  speaking  a  word  wrote 
down  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
This  narration,  containing  the  names 
neither  of  the  accused  nor  the  plaintiff, 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  appeals  for  de- 
cision, as  to  whether  or  not  the  defend- 
ant was  to  arrange  for  the  release  of  the 
imprisoned  son,  and  if  he  was  in  justice 
bound  to  replace  the  lost  fortune  of  the 
father. 

The  court  decided  that  inasmuch  as 
the  plaintiff  had  only  allowed  his  son  to 
go  under  the  expected  fulfillment  of  the 
pledges  given,  that  his  son  should  be 
safely  returned  to  him  again,  and  that 
such  separation  should  not  result  in 
financial  distress, consequntly  the  accused 
was  bound  not  only  to  effect  the  release 
of  the  son  from  prison,  but  also  to  pay 
the  father  a  reasonable  amount  for 
damages. 

The  following  day  the  monarch  ap- 
peared in  court  and  inquired  if  a  deci- 
sion had  been  reached  in  the  matter 
which    had     been     submitted    to     them. 

The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative, 
and  there  was  placed  before  him  the 
judgment.  When  the  czar  had  com- 
pleted the  careful  reading  of  the  article, 
he  stated  that  he  was  defendant  in  the 
case,  but  he  felt  thankful  to  the  judges 
for  their  careful  and  impartial  conclu- 
sions. He  immediately  took  steps  to 
meet  the  requirements  made  of  him,  and 
began  negotiations  for  the  release  of  the 
imprisoned  son.  The  king  of  Sweden 
Charles  XII,  would  not,  however,  listen 
to  any  proposition  for  the  pardon  of  the 
soldier,  other  than  that  an  officer  should 
be  exchanged  for  him,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  When  the  son,  now  some- 
what aged,  appeared  before  Peter  the 
Great,  he  was  commissioned  an  officer 
of  the  king's  guard,  and   was  sent  liome 


to  his  father,  bearing  with  him  ample 
pay  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
separation.  The  officer  remained  at 
home  to  comfort  his  father  till  the  lat- 
ter's  death,  and  then  again  became 
actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
czar. 

C.    A. 


THE   VIKINGS   AND  THEIR   VESSELS. 

The  curious-looking  vessel  which  is 
herewith  presented  is  the  famous  Nor- 
wegian Viking  ship,  which  was  brought 
to  the  World's  Fair  from  Scandinavia. 
It  was  a  rather  daring  undertaking  for 
Captain  Magnus  Andersen,  and  his 
crew  of  eighty  select  oarsmen  from 
among  two  hundred  and  eighty  volun- 
teers, to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean, 
in  what  appears  to  be  so  frail  and  small 
a  vessel.  But  this  undertaking,  shows 
that  the  present  generation  of  Norweg- 
ians possess  some  of  that  undaunted 
courage  and  daring  spirit  which  were  so 
characteristic  of  the  early  settlers  of 
that  land  of  the  North,  which  enabled 
them  to  spread  terror  along  the  exposed 
shores  of  Europe,  about  a  thousand 
years  ago.  It  was  in  such  barges  as 
these  that  those  earl}',  hardy  mariners 
made  their  voyages,  which  are  said  to 
have  extended  even  to  the  shores  of 
North  America. 

This  ship  is  seventy-seven  feet  long, 
sixteen  feet  in  beam,  and  six  feet  from 
gunwale  to  base  of  keel.  There  are  six- 
teen oars  on  a  side,  each  oar  being 
eigliteen  feet  long.  The  rudder  is  on 
the  right  side  of  the  vessel.  The  mast 
is  fifty  feet  tall,  and  the  lugsail  y&vd 
twenty-six  feet.  The  shields  at  each 
oar-lock  on  the  side,  are  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  arc  paintiHl  black  and 
yellow  alternately.  The  vessel  is  con- 
structed   of    solid    oak,  and   is    an    exact 
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reproduction  of  the  remains  of  the  Vik- 
ing ship  remarkably  well  preserved, 
which  was  found  while  an  excavation 
was  being  made  in  the  year  1880,  in 
the  village  of  Gjogstad  near  Sandefjord, 
in  Norway. 

In  one  of  the  Sagas  of  old  Icelandic 
history,  a  Viking  ship  is  described  with 
a  keel  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long, 
and  provided  with  thirty-four  rowing 
benches.  The  material  used  in  its  con- 
struction was  of  the  choicest,  and  the 
stem  and  and  stern  were  covered  with 
gold. 


THE    VIKING    SHIP. 

Concerning  the  voyages  which  it  is 
cl. limed  were  made  by  the  Norsemen  in 
their  Viking  ships,  to  the  shores  of 
America  several  hundred  years  ago, 
there  are  numerous  narratives,  some  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  visionar\',  others 
of  which  most  likely  contain  at  least  an 
element  of  truth.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
year  976,  Erik  the  Red,  a  man  of  some 
notoriety  in  his  native  land,  Norway,  was 
banished  on  account  of  a  murder  which 
he  committed.  He  journeyed  to  Iceland, 
where    his    force     of    character     quickly 


brought  him  again  into  prominence,  but 
in  eight  years  thereafter,  for  some 
offense,  he  was  forbidden  to  dwell  even 
on  that  island. 

Scarcely  knowing  whither  he  should 
turn  his  face,  he  eventually  decided  to 
fit  out  a  vessel,  and  go  in  search  of  a 
land,  which,  tradition  said,  existed  to 
the  northwest  of  Iceland.  This  voyage 
was  begun  in  the  year  984.  His  vo3'age 
of  discovery  resulted  successfully,  and 
in  two  years  he  returned  to  Iceland  with 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  land  he  had 
visited.  He  used  deception  in  stating 
that  the  new  country  was  cov- 
ered with  verdure,  and  a  place 
very  desirable  for  people  to  lo- 
cate, though  there  were  un- 
doubtedly some  features  of 
that  new  country  which  were 
^  desirable  to  the  hardy  people 
U  of  the  North.  To  give  effect 
j^  to     his    statements    he     named 

^  the    country    Greenland.        His 

representations  had  the  desired 
effect,   and  many  people   sought 
homes     in     the     new     country. 
Leif  Erikson,   a  son  of  Erik  the 
Red,  himself  returned    to   Nor" 
way    in  the  year  999,  where  he 
became    a    convert  to    Catholi- 
cism.     Returning  he  took  with 
him   a  priest  to  the  newly  found 
country,    where    several     churches    were 
built,    the    ruins    of  which  may    be  seen 
to  this  day. 

During  one  of  the  voyages  of  Erik's 
adherents  between  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land, one  of  the  vessels  was  overtaken 
b)'  a  storm,  which,  combining  with  the 
currents,  drove  it  far  out  of  its  course, 
and  after  a  nine  days'  journey  through 
fog  and  storm,  during  which  time  the 
sun  was  not  seen,  a  new  land  was  sighted. 
The  course  taken  had  been  a  south- 
westerly   one,    and    these  circumstances. 
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together  with  the  appearance  of  the  coast 
under  observation,  convinced  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel,  one  named  Bjarne, 
that  it  was  not  Greenland,  with  its  bleak 
shores  and  snow-capped  mountains,  that 
was  in  sight,  but  some  new  land.  He 
and  his  crew,  however,  were  so  anxious 
to  join  their  companions  that  they  did 
not  even  go  ashore,  but  continued  their 
course  and  sailed  for  the  north,  passing 
on  their  way  the  banks  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland. 

Arriving  safely  at  the  place  of  their 
destination,  Bjarne  reported  to  Leif 
Eiikson  the  result  of  his  unexpected 
voyage,  when  that  young  and  daring  sea- 
man reproached  him  for  not  landing  in  the 
newly  found  country.  Leif  immediately 
organized  an  expedition,  and  with  thirty- 
five  companions,  as  fearless  as  himself, 
set  out  in  quest  of  the  new  country. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1000.  Success 
followed  the  undertaking,  and  this  bold 
seaman  went  as  far  south  as  the  New 
England  states,  touched  at  various 
points  along  its  coast,  and  named  the 
country  according  to  its  natural  appear- 
ance and  advantages  Helluland  (Flat- 
land)  Markland  (Woodland)  and  Vin- 
land  (Vineland). 

It  is  said  that  as  soon  as  the  vessel 
came  as  near  the  shore  as  the  sands 
would  allow,  the  most  of  the  men  jumped 
into'' the  water  and  swam  and  waded 
ashore.  Among  these  was  one  Tyrker 
by  name,  a  German,  who  rushed  into 
the  woods  skirting  the  ocean  and  was 
soon  lost  to  view.  So  long  did  he  re 
main  absent,  that  his  companions  began 
to  fear  his  life  had  been  taken  by  the 
Indians,  of  whom  they  had  noticed  some 
before  landing,  but  after  a  time  he  re- 
turned heavily  laden  with  the  choicest 
grapes  which  grew  wild  in  jirofusion, 
hence  the  name  Vinland.  l-'oliowing 
this  discovery  many  voyages  it  is  claimed 


were  made  from  the  countries  of  the 
north,  to  the  delightful  lands  at  the 
south. 

Thorwald,  Leif's  wealthy  brother, 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  which  it  is  said 
remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vin- 
land for  three  years,  and  would  have 
continued  its  occupation  of  that  land 
but  for  the  unfortunate  death  of  Thor- 
wald, who  was  killed  either  by  the 
Indians,  or  as  some  maintain,  Esqui- 
maux, which  were  called  b}'  the  Norse- 
men, Skraeilings,  on  account  of  their 
small  stature.  It  is  claimed  that  Thor- 
wald was  buried  at  this  place,  and  as 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment some  writers  refer  us  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  skeleton  in  armor  found  in 
the  year  1831,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fall 
River,  Mass.  It  was  the  custom  of 
those  ancient  people  to  always  bury 
their  chief  men  clad  in  armor,  and  the 
covering  of  the  skeleton  found  agrees 
with  the  description  which  we  have  of 
the  ancient  armor  of  Norwegian  warriors. 

In  the  year  1007,  Thorfinn,  a  wealthy 
man,  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  Norway, 
took  with  him  three  ship  loads  of  emi- 
grants, and  planted  a  colony  somewhere 
in  New  England,  which  continued  for 
240  years  to  be  a  port  whence  the 
Northmen  shipped  large  quantities  of 
lumber  fish  and  furs. 

There  are  various  conjectures  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
traffic  which  existed  for  so  long  between 
these  countries.  The  most  ]>lausible 
one,  however,  is  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  a  royal  mandate  from  Norway, 
declared  that  such  tratle  slu)uUl  there- 
after be  the  monopoly  of  tiie  crown. 
This  had  the  effect  to  immediately  check 
private  enterprise,  and  the  government 
knew  so  little  of  the  new  country,  that 
it    gave    no  encouragement    to    more  ex- 
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tended  explorations,  or  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  commercial  relations  already 
established. 

Gradually  the  settlements  went  to  de- 
cay. The  inhabitants  either  died  or 
returned  to  their  native  lands,  leaving 
America  for  the  discovery  of  that  great 
and  inspired  man  Columbus,  whose 
marvelous  narratives  were  destined  to 
rouse  the  old  world  to  enthusiasm,  and 
make  them  open  up  a  communication, 
which  will  doubtless  never  cease  while 
the  earth  continues  to  exist.  Even  if 
there  be  truth  in  these  statements  con- 
cerning thi.  discovery  of  America  by 
Leif  Erikson,  or  if  either  the  Irish  or 
the  Welsh,  both  of  which  nationalities, 
it  is  claimed  have  had  representatives 
whose  feet  pressed  the  soil  of  the  new 
world,  really  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  Western  Continent,  these  facts  do 
not  rob  Columbus  of  the  credit  heretofore 
given  him,  and  to  which  he  is  fully  en- 
titled. Some  claim  that  he  visited  Ice- 
land, then  known  as  Ultia  Thule,  in 
the  year  1477,  and  obtained  from  the 
records  then  preserved  in  the  monastery 
of  Helgafell  a  knowledge  of  the  New 
World.  Nevertheless  it  was  his  persist- 
ence, his  God-given  determination,  that 
made  him  suffer  persecution,  rather  than 
yield  up  his  proposition  to  traverse  the 
unknown  sea,  which  voyage  has  opened 
up  treasures  to  Europe,  of  whose  exist- 
ence at  least  by  far  the  greater  majority 
had  never  dreamed. 

Whether  or  not  the  Norsemen  with 
their  Viking  ships  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
rt  is  still  certain  that  they  made  many  a 
daring  voyage,  and  when  a  fleet  of  these 
vessels  touched  any  part  of  the  shores  of 
Europe,  it  generally  gave  terror  to  the 
people,  especially  if  they  had  in  any  way 
incurred  the  enmity  of  these  sea- 
rovers. 

H.   A.    C. 


HARD  TO  RECOGNIZE  AS  BOB. 

At  Antietam,  just  after  the  artillery 
had  been  sharply  engaged,  the  Rockford 
(Virginia)  battery  was  standing  awaiting 
orders.  General  Lee  rode  by  and  stopped 
a  moment.  A  dirty-faced  driver  of  about 
seventeen  said  to  him:  "General,  are 
you  going  to  put  us  in  again?" 

Think  of  such  a  question  from  such  a 
source,  addressed  to  the  general  of  the 
army,  especially  when  that  general's 
name  was  Lee! 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  the  stately  officer 
kindly  answered,  "  1  have  to  put  )'ou  in 
again.  But  what  is  your  name?  Your 
face  seems  familiar  to  me  somehow." 

"I  don't  wonder  you  didn't  know  me, 
sir,  I'm  so  dirty,"  laughed  the  lad,  j"but 
I'm  Bob." 

It  was  the  general's  youngest  son, 
whom  he  had  thought  safe  at  the  Virginia 
military  institute. 


FOR  THE  LAWYERS. 

In  the  incident  related  below,  a  boy 
twelve  years  old  conquered  a  smart  and 
shrewd  lawyer  fighting    for  a  bad    cause. 

Walter  was  the  important  witness,  and 
one  of  the  lawyers,  after  cross-question- 
ing him  severely  said: 

"Your  father  has  been  talking  to  )ou 
and  telling  you  how  to  testify,  hasn't 
he?" 

"Yes,"   said  the  boy. 

"Now,"  said  the  lawyer,  "just  tell  us 
how  your  father  told  you  to  testify." 

"Well,"  said  the  boy,  modestly,  "father 
told  me  that  the  lawyers  would  trj'  and 
tangle  me,  but  if  I  would  just  be  careful 
and  tell  the  truth  I  could  tell  the  same 
thing  ever^    time." 

The  lawyer  didn't  try  to  tangle  up 
that  boy  any  more. 
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ge01<ge  q.  caisinon,  edixoi?. 
Salt  Lake  City,  December  1,   1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

yKclJ?'^  True  Knowledge  Not  All  Technical 

-t,„:^T  a  general  conference  of  the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations,  lately  held, 
the  editor  of  the  Juvknile  Instructor 
was  asked  to  make  some  remarks  to  the 
young  people,  and  he  was  led  to  give 
some  cautions  to  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  upon  several  points. 

Facilities  for  education  have  multi- 
plied wonderfully  among  us.  It  appears 
now  very  likely  that  but  few  years  will 
pass  away  until  the  young  people  of 
Utah  will  be  more  thoroughly  schooled 
in  the  popular  branches  of  education 
than  any  commimity  on  the  continent. 
There  are  reasons  for  taking  this  view. 

Some  years  since  the  various  sects 
looked  upon  Utah  as  a  fine  field  for 
their  missionary  operations.  A  promi- 
nent bishop  in  one  of  these  religious 
sects  stated  publicly  m  the  East  that  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  to  convert  the 
adult  Latter-day  Saints,  but  that  there 
was  a  fine  field  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion. He  therefore  urged  the  people 
whom  he  addressed  to  contribute  freely 
of  their  means  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  Utah,  where  the  young  people 
could  receive  education  without  pay,  or 
at  most  for  a  small  amount.  He  thought 
that  the  desire  of  parents  to  have  their 
children  educated  and  of  young  people 
to  receive  education  would  prompt  them 
to  patronize  schools  of  this  character. 
Leading  men  of  other  denominations 
took  the  same  view,  and  the  result  was 
that  almost  every  sect  endeavored  to 
establish     schools      in      the      Territory. 


Many  of  these  schools  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  they  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  make,  them  attractive,  by 
teaching  branches  that  those  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  who  are  ambitious  will 
be  glad  to  learn. 

Since  the  founding  of  these  schools 
the  people  of  the  Territory  have  been 
taxed,  and  a  law  has  been  enacted  by 
which  education  is  made  free.  The 
university  of  the  Territory — known 
formerly  as  the  Deseret  University,  now 
as  the  University  of  Utah — offers  free 
tuition  in  all  the  branches  taught  there, 
by  the  payment  of  $5  per  annum. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  steps  taken 
by  the  Church  to  organize  Church 
schools  throughout  the  Territory  have 
had  great  influence  in  bringing  about 
this  free  tuition  at  the  University,  as 
the  Latter-day  Saints'  College  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  Brigham  Young  College 
at  Logan,  and  the  Brigham  Young  Acad- 
emy at   Provo    were  strong  competitors. 

As  we  have  said,  there  is  every  prob- 
ability of  our  having  education  of  a 
high  class  very  general  in  this  Territory. 
There  is  a  very  commendable  amount  of 
zeal  manifested  by  the  young  in  their 
desire  to  acquire  education  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  facilities  within 
their  reach.  Having  this  education, 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  the  young 
people  becoming  very  critical  and  im- 
bibing the  idea  that  ecause  men  and 
women  whom  they  may  know  do  not 
speak  grammatically,  or  observe  the 
rules  in  reading  and  speaking  which 
they  arc  taught  in  the  schools  to  look 
upon  as  very  important,  they  are  there- 
fore in  some  way  inferior  and  ignorant. 
The  tendencj  of  the  drilling  which 
children  receive  in  school  is  to  have 
them  attach  much  importance  to  tlie 
rules  of  grammar,  to  the  rules  of  elocu- 
tion,    and  other  rules    tli.it  .ire  enforced 
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upon  them;  and  not  having  experience  in 
the  world  and  in  its  affairs,  they  emerge 
from  the  schoolroom  .with  exaggerated 
ideas    of    the  importance  of    these  rules. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  world 
that  illiterate  parents,  feeling  the  want 
of  education  themselves,  and  having 
outgrown  the  days  of  poverty,  have 
been  careful  to  give  their  children  all  the 
benefits  that  schools  can  afford;  and  the 
result  is  often  witnessed  that  young 
people  thus  educated  become  ashamed 
of  their  illiterate  patents'  speech  and 
manners.  This  is  a  woeful  mistake,  and 
those  who  fall  into  it  exhibit  a  lament- 
able amount  of  folly. 

While  it  is  important  that  children 
should  be  taught  to  speak  and  read  cor- 
rectly, it  does  not  follow  that  these  are 
the  all-essentials.  There  are  many 
people  who  possess  the  greatest  good 
sense,  who  are  shrewd,  intelligent  and 
wise,  who  may  be  unable  to  write  or 
speak  a  sentence  grammatically.  These 
are  most  valuable  members  of  society, 
excelling  in  every  respect  many  scholars 
who  have  received  collegiate  educations. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Savior, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  was  an  educated  man, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  learned  of 
His  da}'  viewed  education.  Certainly 
no  one  would  expect  that  the  men  whom 
He  chose  for  His  apostles  were 
educated  men.  They  were  lowly  in 
their  lives,  and  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  humble  surroundings;  and 
it  was  because  of  this  lack  of  what  the 
learned  in  that  day  considered  essential 
that  they  were  despised  by  that  class — 
as  though  the  truth  could  not  be  told 
unless  it  were  told  in  a  style  that  the 
learned  considered  elegant  and  accord- 
ing to  established  rules. 

This  has  been  the  objection  also  in  our 
day  against  the  Elders  of  this  Church. 
They    have    been    humble,    and,    in    the 


great  majority  of  instances,  uneducated 
men;  but  they  had  the  authority  from 
God  to  preach  the  truth  and  to  adminis- 
ter the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and 
they  were  mighty  through  His  power. 
But  they  were  not  college-bred.  They 
had  not  received  their  education  at 
theological  seminaries.  Therefore,  they 
were  not  considered  worthy  to  be  list- 
ened to.  The  pride  of  the  learned  was 
offended  at  the  presumption  of  illiterate 
men,  such  as  the  Elders  generally  were, 
attempting  to  preach  the  gospel. 

We  hope  the  children  of  our  Church, 
however  highl}'  educated  they  may  be- 
come, will  not  fall  into  this  miserable 
error  and  look  more  to  the  manner  in 
which  men  and  women  speak  than  thej 
do  to  the  matter  which  their  speech  con- 
tains. We  sincerely  trust  that  they  will 
not  despise,  or  deem  unworthy  of  their 
respect  and  honor  people  who  may  not 
happen  to  have  received  as  good  an 
education  in  school  as  they  have;  for 
those  who  fall  into  this  foolish  way  of 
thinking  will  only  show  their  own 
ignorance  and  prove  to  observing 
people  that  the  pains  which  have  been 
taken  with  them  in  teaching  them  has 
been  of  little  profit. 


Speak  Correctly. 

It  is  only  proper  to  add  in  this  con- 
nection that  while  it  is  true  that  truth 
may  be  told  without  regard  to  the  rules 
of  grammar,  young  men,  and  all  men  in 
fact,  who  are  public  speakers,  should 
not  despise  grammatical  rules,  or  deem 
them  of  no  importance;  for  by  so  doing 
they  offend  the  ears  of  people  who  attach 
importance  to  rules.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Elders  and  all  who  officiate  in  public 
capacities  to  improve  in  every  direction, 
so  that  their  presentation  of  the  truth 
of  heaven  may  be  such  as  to  attract 
instead  of  repelling  their  hearers. 
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NARROW-MINDED. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  human  life, 
without  great  reverses  of  fortune,  im- 
pressions are  likely  to  be  governed  by 
one  sphere,  and  consequently  being 
viewed  from  one  stand-point  only,  are 
one-sided.  If  we  were  to  view  a 
cataract  at  a  distance,  and  make  no 
allowance  for  the  position  in  viewing  it, 
its  diminished  size,  besides  the  lack  of 
the  sound  of  falling  waters,  we  would 
have  no  more  idea  of  its  charms  than 
though  we  had  never  seen  it.  Thus  it 
is  when  position  is  allowed  to  prejudice 
the  mind.  How  natural  it  seems  for 
every  one  to  take  most  interest  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  lives!  Every  family 
is  like  a  separate  planet,  with  its  satel- 
lites revolving  around  it;  outside  affairs 
are  sometimes  viewed  by  these  small 
worlds  as  of  small  importance,  if  they 
do  not  relate  in  any  way  to  their  own 
interests. 

No  one  is  surprised  if  an  ordinary 
laborer  cares  little  with  what  new  work 
of  art  Vinnie  Ream  has  delighted  the 
refined  world;  or  if  Rosa  Bonheur  is  an 
artist  or  a  writer  of  fiction;  if  Walter 
Scott  wrote  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  or 
Robinson  Crusoe;  a  family  depends  on 
the  poor  man's  labor,  and  his  aspira- 
tions after  refinement,  if  ever  possessed, 
have  been  crushed  by  the  wants  of 
poverty,  and  he  has  settled  down  into  a 
narrow  groove  of  his  existence.  The 
business  man  has  little  time  to  attend 
to  charities — those  when  the  left  hand 
knows  not  what  the  right  hand  doeth. 
A  higher  position  is  sought,  and  how  to 
increase  his  wealth  is  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  aim  of  his  existence,  anti  of 
more  reality  to  him  than  the  widows' 
and  orphans'  cry,  which  never  reaches 
his  sympathy. 

Prejudice  is  by  far  the  greatest  cause 
of  persons    being  narrow-minded,    for  it 


bars  the  door  of  the  mind,  admitting  no 
libera!  ideas.  Instances  of  this  are  so 
numerous  that  we  need  not  remind  our 
readers  of  them.  Compare  our  own 
religious  liberties,  and  the  freedom  of 
thought  in  our  own  age  and  country, 
to  the  "reign  of  terror."  Some  allow 
preconceived  notions  to  become  so  firm 
that  the}'  are  unwilling  to  investigate  a 
subject  fairly,  fearing  the  truth  might 
be  at  variance  with  their  own  pet 
theories.  Opinions  differ  as  greatly  on 
any  one  subject  as  the  variety  of  different 
minds  and  experiences  of  the  persons 
who  discuss  them.  It  is  very  refreshing 
to  converse  with  or  read  the  writings  of 
one  whose  ideas  come  to  us  like  the 
sunshine  after  the  summer  rain,  leading 
our  thoughts  into  a  new  channel;  we 
gain  intellectual  activity,  which  brings 
permanent  good.  Let  us  look  life  in 
the  face,  not  seeing  men  as  trees  walk- 
ing, but  with  that  love  and  charity 
which  sees  goodness  in  all  mankind, 
and  recognizes  truth  in  disguise;  then 
only  can  we  expect  to  be  truly  noble  in 
mind  and  life. 


BOOKS. 

Dei'kivku  of  books,  the  world  would 
be  without  one  of  its  most  substantial 
joys.  How  much  more  hollow  life  would 
be  without  them!  They  are  one  of  the 
few  profitable  pursuits  that  afford  un 
alloyed  pleasure.  1  confess  that  I  am 
not  impervious  to  the  temptations  of 
more  shallow  pastimes,  and  suffer  them 
to  engage  much  of  my  time  to  the  preju- 
dice of  my  literary  progress;  but  with 
regret  do  I,  returning  from  their  unfruit- 
ful allurements,  look  back  upon  the 
wasted  opportunity,  and  with  increased 
and  grateful  ardor  relapse  into  the  re- 
freshing and  mild,  but  none  tiic  less 
sound  entertainment  of  letters. 
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With  what  pleasure  we  review  the 
hours  spent  in  this  manner?  No  bitter- 
ness is  there  to  sting  with  regret;  these 
reflections  come  not  to  chastise.  In 
books  the  mind  had  scope.  It  was  not 
confined  to  an  empty,  mechanical  for- 
mula; it  had  something,  as  it  were, 
metaphysically  substantial  with  which  to 
exercise  itself;  something  which  de- 
veloped its  powers;  something  con- 
genial, that  did  not  mockingly  elude  its 
longing  clutches:  something  that  pierced 
the  surrounding  mists,  and  opened  its 
aspiring  perceptions  to  greater  objects; 
something  that  aided  it  to  mount  above 
the  common,  earth-bound  view  to  a 
broader  vista;  something  that  fed,  but 
never  sated,   its  yearning. 

Those  hours  we  recount  as  steps  by 
which  we  gained  our  present  elevation 
of  improvement,  whose  exact  altitude 
being  hid  in  pleasing  uncertainty,  the 
mind,  curious  concerning  her  treasured 
possessions,  recapitulates  them  with 
ever-renewed  joy. 

What  more  pleasant  picture — in  the 
long  winter  evenings,  when  everything 
is  drear)'  without  doors,  the  weather 
bleak,  raw  and  uncomfortable,  the  rain, 
"the  cold  November  rain,"  pattering 
from  leaden-gray  skies,  when  the  cows 
low,  and  the  blatant  calves  bleat  for 
very  dreariness — than  a  snug  figure,  en- 
sconced in  an  eas)  chair,  choice  books 
in  hand,  sitting  before  a  roaring,  blaz- 
ing, sputtering,  singing  wood-fire,  that 
reddens  all  the  room  with  its  rosy  laugh- 
ter, and  chases  the  shadows  along  the 
walls  and  back  into  their  holes — what 
more  comfortably  contented  picture  than 
this  figure,  amid  these  circumstances, 
while  the  mind  is  engrossed  with  the 
pleasing  surprises  inspired  by  genius' 
deep,  wondrous  emanations. 

But  books  have  charms  independent 
of  circumstances.      The  mental,   as    well 


as  the  physical  being  requires  susten- 
ance. Nature  is  the  great  caterer  to 
both.  On  her  more  gross  productions 
the  physical  being  feeds.  On  her  more 
refined  and  metaphysical,  the  mental. 
Man  in  a  wild,  uncultivated  state  con- 
sumes his  food,  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal, in  a  raw  condition.  Civilized  man 
artificially  prepares  it  in  its  most  ser- 
viceable and  delectable  forms.  Thus, 
as  his  dishes  are  dressed  to  his  taste 
from  nature's  raw  fruits,  so  are  books 
the  dishes  dressed  to  his  intellectual 
taste  from  her  crude  mental  fare.  As 
such,  therefore,  we  ought  to  take 
pleasure  in  them.  So  the  learned,  and 
those  who  can  appreciate  their  beauties, 
do. 

But  they  have  first  to  be  educated  to 
their  comprehension;  for  as  savages 
cannot,  at  first,  like  civilized  fare, 
neither  can  we,  at  the  outset,  like  our 
mental  fare  in  its  advanced  state  of 
improvement,  but  have  to  be  gradually 
educated  to  it. 

/.    H.    Moore. 


A  iKACHER  asked  her  class  to  name 
five  different  members  of  the  "cat" 
family.  Nobody  answered  till  at  last  one 
little  girl  raised  her  hand.  "Well," 
said  the  teacher,  encouragingly.  "Father 
Cat,  Mother  Cat  and  three  little  kittens!" 

Visitor  (after  introduction) —  "Ah! 
You  are  the  famous  Dr.  T.  I  have  heard 
so  much  about.  Are  you  still  in  active 
practice,  doctor?"  Rev.  Dr.  T. —  "Oh 
no;  it  is  my  brother  who  practices.  I 
preach. " 

M.AM.M.\ — "Bessie,  how  many  sisters 
has  your  new  playmate?" 

Bessie — "He  has  one,  mamma.  He 
tried  to  fool  me  by  saying  that  he  had 
two  half-sisters,  but  I  guess  he  didn't 
know  that  I  studied  fractions.  " 
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YOUNG  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


Our  Journey  to  Mexico. 

In  the  spring  of  1884,  the  marshals 
began  to  be  quite  troublesome  in  St. 
Johns,  Arizona,  where  we  lived,  and  in 
May  my  mother  and  Aunt  Catharine 
were  obliged  to  leave  home  in  the  dead 
of  night  for  New  Mexico,  where  they 
remained  a  month.  The  excitement 
having  died  out,  they  returned,  but  in 
July  were  again  compelled  to  leave 
home,  this  time  going  to  Snowflake, 
and  leaving  their  children  at  home. 

We  staid  with  our  aunt  a  month, 
when  pa  took  us  to  Snowfiake  also, 
leaving  St.  Johns  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  We  lived  in  Snowflake  until 
the  following  December,  when  Brother 
Young  advised  pa  to  take  us  all  to  St. 
George.  We  were  obliged  to  travel  to 
St.  Joseph  in  one  wagon,  and  there 
being  thirteen  of  us,  we  were  consider- 
ably crowded.  We  arrived  there  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  all  tired  and 
sleepy,  and  wedged  in  so  tight  that  we 
hTd  hard  work  to  climb  out  of  the 
wagon.  After  remaining  here  a  day  or 
two  we  continued  on  our  journey. 

The  weather  was  very  cold  and  the 
roads  hard  to  travel.  On  New  Year's 
night  we  camped  on  top  of  Buckskin 
Mountain  in  deep  snow,  and  arrived  at 
St.  George  on  the  fifth  of  January,  1885. 
We  staid  there  visiting  with  our  relatives 
and  friends,  until  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  February,  when  by  the  advice  of 
Apostle  Erastus  Snow,  pa,  v.'ith  my 
mother  and  three  children,  started  for 
Mexico.  My  uncle  took  us  in  a  wagon 
as  far  as  Milford.  Arriving  there  on 
the  2nd  of    March,  we  took    the  train  at 


seven  o'clock  p.m.    for  Salt  Lake,  where 

we     arrived     the    next    morning    at    ten 
o'clock. 

After  spending  eight  days  in  that 
interesting  city,  we  took  the  four  o'clock 
train  for  Ogden.  From  there  we  con- 
tinued on  through  Northern  Utah,  across 
the  State  of  Nevada,  and  finally  came 
to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  In 
traveling  across  these  mountains  we 
passed  through  many  miles  of  snow- 
sheds.  We  also  passed  through  two  or 
three  tunnels.  When  we  went  to  bed 
at  night  we  were  traveling  across  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  with  the  snow 
heaped  up  above  the  windows  of  the 
snow-sheds,  and  on  arising  in  the  morn- 
ing we  found  we  were  traveling  through 
the  Sacramento  valley,  with  flowers, 
green  trees,  and  shrubs  on  every  side,  as 
it  it  were  the  middle  of  summer.  When 
we  came  to  the  Sacramento  River,  the 
cars  were  run  onto  a  large  flatboat,  and 
we  thought  they  had  stopped,  till  we 
looked  out  and  found  we  were  nearly 
across  the  river. 

Sunday  morning  we  arrived  at  Oak- 
land and  crossed  the  bay  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. After  staying  there  half  an  hour, 
we'^  returned  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  watching  the  sea-gulls,  and  amus- 
ing ourselves  in  various  ways.  In  the 
evening  we  started  south  again,  travel- 
ing through  San  Joaipiin,  another 
beautiful  valley  dotted  with  farms  and 
orchards,  and  arrived  the  following 
evening,  at  Los  Angeles,  which  is  noted 
for  its  oranges. 

In  traveling  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, we  passed  over  a  long  stretch  of 
white  sand,  that  looked  almost  like  snow 
in     the      moon-light.  While     passing 

through  Yuma,  we  saw  the  prison  whore 
two  of  the  bri-thren,  from  Northern 
Arizona  were  confined.  On  the  ISth 
we  arrived  at  Sansimone  Station,  where 
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we  expected  a  team  to  meet  us  to  con- 
vey us  to  Mexico,  but  were  disappointed. 
Sansimone  valley  is  very  large;  and 
when  we  were  there,  was  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers,  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
After  waiting  there  six  days  for  the  team, 
which  did  not  come,  we  decided  to  re- 
turn to  St.  David.'  Here  we  waited  a 
day  or  two  longer,  when  our  team  came 
and  we  traveled  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
Mexico  in  a  wagon,  arriving  at  the 
camp  of  the  Saints  on  the  12th  of  April. 
A /in  C  Romney,  age  14. 
Coi.oNi.\  Juarez,   Chihuahu.a.    Mexico. 

Little  Bennie's  Corn  Patch. 

Bennik  was  a  farmer  boy,  just  old 
enough  to  notice  things.  Coming  home 
from  the  field  one  day.  where  he  had 
been  watching  the  men  plant  corn,  he 
went  into  the  garden,  selected  a  suitable 
spot,  then  asked  his  father's  permission 
to  plant  a  corn  patch.  The  father  smiled 
and  said,  "Yes,  my  boy,  you  may,  if 
you  wish.  " 

The  next  morning  Bennie  was  up 
early,  ate  his  breakfast,  then, taking  a  hoe 
and  some  corn,  went  into  the  garden. 

.After  the  corn  was  planted,  he  came 
back  to  the  house  delighted  with  the 
work. 

Long  were  the  days  spent  in  watching 
for  the  corn  to  show  above  the  ground. 
At  last  he  was  rewarded  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  few  blades.  But  the  rows 
were  not  straight.  What  was  the  matter? 
The  corn  in  he  field  did  not  look  that 
way.  There  must  be  some  mistake. 
Bennie  reasoned  this  way,  some  of  that 
green  stuff  must  not  be  corn. 

Taking  the  hoe  he  tried  to  straighten 
them.  After  working  for  an  hour,  not 
only  had  man\'  weeds  been  cut  up,  but 
about  half  the  corn.  Still  it  looked 
much  better  to  him. 


The  corn  grew,  and  was  soon  higher 
than  Bennie's  head.  With  much  care, 
he  watched  it  and  kept  it  free  from 
weeds. 

Soon  the  silken  tassels  appeared, 
above  the  small  ears  of  corn.  Bennie 
thought  how  nice  the  silk  would  be  to 
play  with,  and  day  after  day  would  pull 
a  handful.  This  was  kept  up  until  nearly 
all  the  ears  had  been  stripped. 

One  day  Bennie's  father  took  him  for 
a  drive.  When  they  reached  the  field, 
the  father  drove  to  the  corn  patch,  then 
getting  out  of  the  buggy,  walked  up  one 
or  two  of  the  rows,  pulling  a  few  ears 
to  take  home  for  dinner. 

Bennie  did  not  say  a  word  as  they_ 
rode  home,  but  all  the  time  was  think- 
ing to  himself,  "I'll  beat  them  next 
year;  I'll  plant  my  corn  before  they  do 
theirs. " 

The  corn  was  cleaned  and  cooked  at 
dinner  and  Bennie  lost  no  time  in  eating 
his  share.  When  all  were  done  eating, 
going  up  to  bis  mother  he  said,  "To- 
morrow you  can  get  corn  for  dinner 
from  my  patch. " 

"Alright,  Bennie,"  said  his  mother, 
patting  him  on  the  head.  The  next  day 
when  time  came  to  prepare  dinner  Ben- 
nie was  called  and  sent  for  the  corn. 
He  went  into  the  garden  feeling  proud 
that  he  was  to  furnish  the  dinner.  All 
the  ears  were  pulled  and  brought  to  the 
house.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  only 
four  ears  were  found  good.  All  the  rest 
were  green  cobs,  with  only  a  few  small 
kernels. 

At  noon  Bennie  told  his  father  all 
about  it.  Then  the  father,  who  had 
often  noticed  him  pulling  the  silk,  took 
him  into  the  garden  and  explained  how 
the  kernel  could  not  grow  when  the  silk 
had  been  taken  away.  Bennie  learned 
a  lesson  about  corn  that  he  will  not  soon 
forget,  and  made    up  his    mind   to    raise 
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some  good  corn  next  year  and   "beat  his 
father,  too." 

Samue/  laxlor. 


BRUIN  AND  HIS  WAYS. 

In  the  same  old  poem  which  calls 
the  fox  Reynard,  or  the  wise  one,  the 
bear  gets  his  name  Bruin,  or  the  brown 
one.  All  children  who  visit  the  mena- 
gerie soon  find  out  what  bears  will  eat, 
and  many  things  which  they  will  do. 
Bruin  likes  sugar,  peanuts,  bread,  cake, 
and  nearly  ever}'  good  thing  his  visitors 
have  to  spare.  Deftly  and  gracefully  he 
will  climb  his  dead  tree,  and,  sitting  on 
the  flat  top,  he  will  catch  apples  in  his 
mouth. 

The  shuffling,  cantering  gait  he  has 
when  he  walks,  is  very  droll.  This  is 
partly  because  his  legs  are  limber  for 
climbing,  and  parti)'  because  he  sets  his 
feet  down  flat,  and  does  not  walk  on 
his  toes  as  do  dogs  and  cats.  Looking 
at  Bruin's  teeth,  so  much  like  the  teeth 
of  the  tiger,  it  might  be  thought  that 
he.  too,  is  a  flesh  eater.  It  is  true  that 
the  dreadful  grizzly  bear  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  polar  bear  of  the 
North  live  much  on  animal  food. 

But  the  real  Bruin — the  black  or 
brown  bear — feeds  upon  nuts,  berries 
anil  grain,  though  he  does  not  object  to 
an  occasional  taste  of  young  pig.  His 
teeth,  too,  if  carefully  observed,  show 
that  they  are  suited  to  his  needs.  The 
back  ones  are  flatter  than  are  the  tiger's, 
and  the  jaws  work  sideways,  as  well  as 
up  and  down;  so  tliat  Bruin  can  grind 
as  well  as  cut. 

Bears  delight  in  honey,  and  arc  will- 
ing to  endure  stinging  if  they  can  only 
rob  the  wild  bee-tree  or  the  humble 
bee's  nest  of  their  contents.  They  be- 
come familiar  with  tlu;  linin  of  bees,  antl 
the  music  is  pleasant  to  their  ears,  for 
it  guides  them  to  the  sweet  treasures. 


On  this  account  the  brown  bears  of 
Scandinavia  are  said  to  be  puzzled  by 
the  telegraph  lines  which  pass  through 
their  wild  homes.  The  wind  plays  upon 
the  wires  and  makes  them  hum,  like  the 
buzzing  of  bees.  The  bears  hear  the 
music,  and  then  dig  about  the  telegraph 
poles,  hoping  to  find  honey.  Poor 
bears!  All-Fools-Day  comes  to  them 
quite   often. 

It  would  be  well  to  examine  Bruin's 
paws.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  powerful 
are  his  legs,  and  vvhat  ugly  claws  they 
are  armed  with.  When  he  sits  up,  he 
can  use  these  paws  in  striking  and  box- 
ing with  terrible  effect;  or  he  can  hug  a 
deer  so  tightly  as  to  squeeze  the  life  out 
of  him. 

The  brown  bear  is  six  feet  long  and 
three  feet  high,  and  often  weighs  four 
hundred  pounds.  The  grizzl)'  is  larger, 
and  may  weigh  a  thousand  pounds.  His 
claws  are  sharper,  and  his  strength  is 
immense.  He  can  hold  the  buftalo  in 
his  hug,  and  with  one  blow  he  can 
remove  the  scalp  of  a  man.  When  he 
is  fat,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  kill 
him  with  bullets.  Should  the  hunter  be 
closely  pursued,  he  takes  his  flight  along 
a  hill-side  if  he  can,  for  on  such  ground 
the  bear  makes  slow  porgress.  When 
winter  approaches,  Bruin  and  his  com- 
panion, now  very  fat,  go  into  their 
house  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  sleep  until 
the  opening  of  the  spring.  Then  they 
come  out  very  poor,  for  their  fat  has 
been  used  by  their  systems  to  keep  them 
alive.  Their  cubs,  now  the  size  of  kit- 
tens, creep  out  into  the  strange  world 
with  a  cry  like  that  of  a  baby.  -Mrs. 
Bruin   is  very  carehil  of  tlu;m. 

The  most  ferocious  of  the  bear  family 
is  certainly  the  American  grizzly,  which 
is  said  to  attack  a  man  at  sight.  The 
beast  is  immensely  strong,  and  a  man  is 
crushed     instantly     in     its     huge     arms. 
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The  white,  or  rather  cream-colored 
Polar  bear  is  not  so  ferocious,  though, 
like  all  the  family,  it  fights  courageously 
when  brought  to  bay,  or  in  defense  of 
its  cubs. 

The  Esquimos  have  no  hesitation  in 
pursuing  these  bears,  single  handed,  in 
their  sledges.  When  they  come  up 
with  the  game,  the  dogs  are  unharnessed 
and  rush  to  the  attack.  Surrounded 
and  worried  b}'  the  dogs,  the  hunter 
plunges  his  spear  under  the  left  shoulder 
of  the  beast  as  it  turns  to  seize  him.  In 
spite  of  the  skill  and  pluck  of  these 
men,  however,  they  sometimes  fall  into 
the  clutches  of  a  wounded  bear,  and  are 
severely  handled. 

Stories  are  told,  too,  of  bears  creep- 
ing silently  over  the  ice  on  their  hair- 
padded  feet,  and  surprising  an  Es(juimo 
as  he  sits  watching  a  seal  hole,  bj'  giv- 
ing him  a  tap  on  the  shoulder,  to  remind 
him  that  his  hour  has  come.  The  hun- 
ter then,  it  is  said,  has  only  one  chance; 
to  roll  over  and  pretend  to  be  dead; 
and,  while  his  enemy  is  quietly  looking 
him  over,  to  deal  him   a  fatal   blow. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  read 
about  this  method  of  escaping  from  a 
bear.  One  had  only  to  lie  down  and 
appear  to  be  dead,  when  Bruin  would 
come  up  and  carefully  smell  the  body 
to    ascertain    wheher    it    was    breathing. 

So  long  as  one  could  hold  one's 
breath,  there  was  no  danger;  and  the 
bear  would   pass  on   his  way    peacefully. 

So  deeply  did  everything  I  read 
impress  me,  that  I  used  to  practice 
holding  my  breath,  in  preparation  for 
the  time  when  I  should  go  bear-hunting, 
and  should  lie  down  quit*^  peacefully 
before  the  most  savage  grizzly.  How- 
ever, the  opportunity  has  never  oc- 
curred; and  somehow  my  faith  in  this 
method  has  gone. 

G.   C. 


A  JAPANESE  LILY. 

A  \.M)\  who,  in  her  girlhood,  was 
discouraged  by  her  lack  of  beauty,  but 
lived  to  become  a  leader  of  society,  with 
hosts  of  sincere  and  loving  friends,  says: 
"If  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  any- 
thing in  life  it  is  due  to  the  words  spoken 
to  me  in  the  right  season,  when  I  was 
a  child,  by  an  old  teacher. 

I  was  the  only  homely,  awkward  girl 
in  a  class  of  exceptionally  pretty  ones, 
and  being  also  dull  at  my  books,  became 
the  butt  of  the  school.  I  fell  into  a 
morose,  despairing  state,  gave  up  study, 
withdrew  into  myself,  and  grew  dail}' 
more  bitter  and  vindictive. 

One  day  the  French  teacher,  a  grey- 
haired  old  woman,  with  keen  eyes  and 
a  kind  smile,  found  me  crying. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  child?"  she 
asked.  "Oh.  madam,  I  am  so  ugly!"  I 
sobbed  out.  She  soothed  me,  but  did 
not  contradict  me.  Presently  she  took 
me  into  her  room,  and  after  amusing  me 
for  some  time,  said,  "I  have  a  present 
for  you,"  handing  me  a  scaly,  coarse 
lump  covered  with  earth.  "It  is  round 
and  brown  as  you.  Ug'v,  did  you  say? 
Very  well.  We  will  call  it  by  your  name 
then.  It  is  you!  Now,  you  shall  plant 
it,  and  water  it,  and  give  it  sun  for  a 
week  or  two."  I  planted  it,  and  watched 
it  carefully;  the  green  leaves  came  first, 
and  at  last  the  golden  Japanese  lily,  the 
first  I  had  ever  seen.  Madame  came  to 
share  my  delight.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  it  ever  occurred  to  me  that  in  spite 
of  my  ugly  face,  I  too  might  be  able  to 
win  friends  and  make  myself  beloved  in 
the  world. " 


"I  HEAR  Smith  has  got  married  to  a 
Southern  lady. " 

"Yes;  he  went  South  to  save  his  lungs 
and  lost  his  heart. " 
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HARK  1    LISTEN  TO  THE  TRUMPETERS  ! 


MUSIO  B7  B.  F.  PABB7. 


March  time. 


f  J 


—  II 

Hark!  listen       to   the  trumpeters  I  They   sound    for    vol-un- teera,         On    Zion's   bright  and 
Thetrumpetasound,  the  armies  shout,  They  drive     the  hosts  of   hell,         How  dreadful    is      our 

They  sound  for  volunteers. 
They  drive  the  hosts  of  hell, 
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flow'ry  mount  Be  -  hold      the     of  -  fie  -  era.     Their    horses  white,  their  armor     bright,  With 
God,  our  King,  The  great     E  -  man -u 


el. 


Sin  -  nera  en-  list  with    Je-sus      Christ,  The 
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cour  -  age  bold  they  stand.  En-listing      soldiers  for  their  King,  To  march    to      Zion'a 

might  -  y     Son    of      God,  And  march  with  us     to     Zion's   land,  Be-yond     the    swelling 

courage  bold  they  stand, 

mighty    Son  of  God, 
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sets  my  heart    all 
on      a    green  and 
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heart  all  In 

green  and  flow' 

in     a   flame,  my  heart  all 
flow'ry  mount,  a   green  and 
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ry 
in  a 
llow'ry 


flame 
mount, 

flame 
mount. 
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Where 
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Where 
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sol  -  dler  brave     to       he;  I   will  en  -  list,  gird 

fruits  Im  -  mor  -  tal     grow.  With  an        -        gels      all  ar  - 

soldier  brave        to      be,        a       soldier  brave  to  be;     I   will   enlist,  gird     on  my  arms,  en  - 
fruits  Im-mor  -  tal  grow,  wberefruits  im-morlalgrow, With  angels  all  ar-rayuJ  in   white,  angeli 
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my     arms     And    fight  for      lib  -  er  -   ty. 

In     white,   We'll    our  Re  -  deemer    know. 

my     arms     And  fight  ior     lib  -  er  -   ty,  and    fight  for      lib  -  er  -    ty. 

in     white,  We'll   our  Re-deem  -  er    know,  we'll  our    Redeem  -  er  .   know. 
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We     want  no     cow    -    ards 

We'll  shout  and    sing  for 

We      want  no  cow  -ards    in  our  bands,  no 
We'll    shout  and  sing    for   evermore,  shoutand  slngfor  ever-more,  In 


I 

In  ourbands.  Who  will  our       colors 

ev        -      er-more.  In      that  e   -   ter-nal 

cowards  In  our  bands.  Who  will  our  colors    fly,  who 


that    e-ternal    world,  in 
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fly  We     call  for    val     -     lant    •      heart       -       ed   men,  Who're 

world,  While     Sa        -         tan   and  his  ar         -  my      too   Shall 

will  our  colors     fly.    We     call  for   val-iant- hearted  men,  for     val-ient-hearted  men,  Who're 

that    e  -  ternal  world,  While  Sa-tan  and  his    ar-my  too,  Satan  and  his     ar-my     too,    Shall 
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down  to    bell  be    hurled. 
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GET  YOUR    ROCK  READY. 

A  ROUGH  ronk  from  the  qviarrv  came 

To  be  supremely  dressed, 
By  artist  rare  of  goodly  fame, 

At  builder's  wise  behest. 
His  chisel  rang,  his  mallet  sped 

With  steady,  measured  pace, 
To  have  it  in  the  buihling  laid. 

And  fill  an  honored  place. 

With  chisel  sometimes  sharp  and  dull, 

This  artist  day  by  day, 
Worked  faithful  with  his  square  and  rule, 

And  bru.-hed  the  chips  away, 
And  as  he  perced  it  with  his  steel 

It  seemed  to  harder  grow. 
But  still  he  made  the  mallet  reel, 

And  dealt  the  ardent  lilow. 

Full  many  tasks  like  this  before, 

His  blistered  hands  had  done  ; 
He  turned  the  rough  block  o'er  and  o'er. 

Beneath  the  scorching  sun, 
The  dust  and  sweat  got  in  his  eyes. 

Before  his  tusk  was  through  ; 
The  stinging  chip  that  rudely  flies, 

The  blood  drop  often  drew. 

But  what  were  these,  to  know,  at  cAst, 

His  task  would  finish  well, 
To  see  his  work  with  pleasure  vast, 

His  growing  talent  tell. 
He  won  the  builder's  thanks  and  praise. 

By  dint  of  dauntless  art. 
And  now  he  looks,  with  happy  gaze, 

To  claim  a  iiuister's  part. 

Now,  Would  you  be  a  credit  to 

The  Architect  divine'/ 
Then,  start  at  once,  and  dress  and  hew, 

By  compass,  square  and  line. 
Fume's  glorious  temple  needs  your  aid— 

Your  f-pace  is  there  to  fill, 
So,  see  your  rock  is  dressed  and  laid, 

With  earnest  heart  ami  will. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON. 

In  this  treasuretrove  you'll  find 
Gems  worth  more  than  gold  refined. 
Precious  more  than  diamonds,  too: 
Pearls,  or  rubies,  bright  in  hue. 

Fairer  than  the  silver  moon. 
Brighter  than  the  sun  at  noon. 
Truths  more  brilliant  than  the  morn 
Spieading  light — of  darkness  shorn. 

Speaks  of  nations,  gives  their  lore, 
Once  were  rich,  their  remnants  poor  ; 
Then  from  other  peoples  free. 
Now  oppressed  from  sea  to  sea. 

Idle,  filthy,  they  would  roam. 
Without  friencl's  aud  without  homes. 
Bows  anil  arrows  by  their  side. 
Hunting  beasts  o'er  prairies  wide. 

Fierce  and  painted,  blood  they'd  shed  ; 
By  tradition  they'd  ueen  led 
From  the  paths  their  fathers  trod. 
Holding  not  the  "iron  rod." 

Tell's  of  pilgrims  who'd  come  here  ; 
Then  the  red  men,  them  should  fear. 
Smitten,  scattered  far  and  wide, 
Pressed  by  them  from  every  side. 

But  a  dawn  would  soon  anse, 
Dark  scales,  falling  from  their  eyes, 
Truth  be  brought  from  out  the  earth. 
Priceless  treasure  of  great  worth. 

White,  delightsome,  they  would  be. 
Fair,  as  Nephi  did  them  see. 
Not  forsaken,  nor  forlorn. 
Nor  by  tribes  asunder  torn. 

The  "Great  Spirit"  be  their  guide, 
Weapons,  war,  all  cast  aside. 
Labor,  peace,  arts,  they'd  learn. 
Former  greatness  will  return 
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The  right   kind  of    a  man 
by  defeat. 


never  loses 


A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 
Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 

40  Years  the  Standard. 

Delicious  Cake  and  Pastry,  Light  Flaky 

Biscuit,  Griddle  Cakes,  Palatable 

and  Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 

Ontaius  no  Amonia,  no  Alumn  or  any 
other  adulterant. 
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Dfiioji  Pacific 

SYSTEM, 

The  Througli  Car  Line 


TO 

,  All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

1 

j  The  Only  Line  Operating 

I       •  DINING  •  CARS  • 

\  Ttrougli  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Withont  Change. 


OITV  TICKET  OFKICE  201    MAIN  ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,     E.DICKINSON,     E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &  Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen;  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.  A. 


THE    LIFE    OF    BRIGHAM    YOUNG- 

Paper,  Postpaid, 25  cts. 

Clotn,  "         f>0    " 

Leather,  "         75    " 

Leather,  ^nlt,        " $1.00    " 


A    BRIEF    HISTORY   OF    THE    CHURCH. 

From  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  to  the  present  time. 
Prices  and  styles  of  Binding,  same  us  above. 


THB    Cn  V    OF     THE     SAINTS. 

IGUIDE      TO      S«UT      1_KKE      CITV) 

Coiitaiiuiiii"    Views   cui<l    Descri  |  )l  i*  )n!^    of    Prin- 
eipal    Poiiil.^   <)f  Tnlrcst    in 

^  .^Al  T    LAKE    CITY    AND    VICINITY, -r 

KLSO      SKETCHES      OR      THe 

HISTORY    RHD   REIiIGlON    OF    THE    liATTEH^DAY   SAIJlTS. 

Oloth,    Postpaid, '1-^  cUi. 
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THE  HEHRY  DIflWOODEY  FDRjlITUHE  CO|WPJlllY, 

S7XL-T    L-iKKE    OIT^Y. 
BABY   CAt^RlAGES,  REFRlGEi^ATOl^S, 

FOt^HlTUHE,  CAI^PETS,  WAlili  PAPEI^. 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Caahier. 

Zion's  SaYinfi:s  ^ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  I,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Takes   deposits   In   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Batik    in    Utah,   with   deposits 
greater  than  all'others  combined. 
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American  Biscuit  &  Mapfacturing  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factery. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

lUaniifncliirer.t  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BMl  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

27  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  L,ake  City. 
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F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  All. 


B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES    A. 

General  Danklna  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIf^ES   YOO^    flCCOUriTS. 

ear  DEEDS' AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.'^i 

60  S.  East  Temple  St..  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO. 


TUB  Stai6  BlK 

OF=   UTKH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500,000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HBBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRHCTOI^S  : 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  8.  Burton, 

Wm.  H.  R^we. 
Abraham  H,  Cannon 
Spencer  Cl^wson 
Elias  Morris, 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
E.  M.  Weiler, 


Henry  A.  Woolley. 

GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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26  %  K.  THOmilS,  28  R.  K-  TH0ffiflS,30  R.  K-  TH0aiflS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 
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COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO., 

THE  SflliT  LAKE  1«USIC  DEflliERS, 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  ' 
THE  FAMOUS 


Rich,  Pure  and  Sympa- 
thetic Tone,  with  Oual- 
1         ity  and  Power. 


ALSO 

ESTEY  PIANO,  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION 

ESTEY  ORGANS.  2.50,000  IN  USE. 

BAND  INSTRDMENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  BOOKS. 
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Catalogue  Free. 
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